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READJUSTMENT OR DISLOCATION—WHICH ? 


“It will be understood that our object is not to unsettle business 
or anywhere seriously to break its established courses athwart.” 
From President Wilson's Anti-Trust Message. 


HE refreshing spirit of conciliation which marks President Wilson’s 
latest message to Congress not only commands popular approval 
but meets with a cordial response from business and financial interests 

which are more directly concerned in the anti-trust legislation as proposed. 
The leading question is, whether this wholesome spirit of “accommodation 
and mutual understanding” will stand the wear and tear of Congressional 
treatment and be preserved in the final enactments. The determined influ- 
ence which President Wilson exercised in shaping the course of tariff and 
currency legislation gives promise of fair-dealing with big business. 

This country has passed through an era of “legislative harassment” 
which has all but annihilated the spirit of enterprise and initiative in busi- 
ness. The idealists and the pestilent demagogue have vied with each other 
in stirring up hatred against corporations, against bankers and citizens 
who are supposed to have battened on special privilege and abuse of the 
machinery of credit. Business and government have been pitted against each 
other like hostile armies. Men of unimpeachable integrity in business and 
finance have been pictured as “public enemies,’ while men of the Untermyer, 
Lamar and Brandeis type have received reverend hearing, 

Although business men and bankers face the year 1914 with mingled 
feelings of misgiving and courageous hope it is, at least, reassuring to know 
that basic conditions are sound. The past year has been one of orderly 
liquidation, of cessation of speculation in stocks, in land. commodities and 
worthless promotions. Large corporations have yielded “their preferences and 
purposes” in order to negotiate, what President Wilson terms “honorable 
surrender.” Holding companies and voting trusts have. been dissolved. 
Large banking firms have relinquished representation in numerous boards of 
directors. No large pools or combinations of trade have been formed in 
several years. Important railway systems and corporations have veen dis- 
solved by amicable negotiations “out of court.” In many instances the 
sacrifices made have been such as to suggest “peace at any price.” 
Trading in stocks has been almost at a standstill and credit accommodation 
has been restricted to purely legitimate commercial requirements. Every- 
where, business and new extensions have been halted because of “public 
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sentiment,” poisoned by muck-rakers and politicians playing to the galleries. 

We must all admit that there is a correlated and idealistic purpose in the 
policies of the Wilson Administration as expressed in the tariff revolution, 
the new Federal Reserve banking system and which reappear in the latest 
anti-trust proposals. But it is a fair question as to how far this idealism will 
work in practice when it necessitates violent disruption of customary business 
methods, when it hurls indictments against the combined* and impartial 
judgment of American citizens of brains and business genius. Decision is 


still in abeyance as to a tariff “for revenue only.” We certainly do not agree 
with President Wilson that in the matter of currency legislation public 
opinion has “cleared suddeny and very happily.” The Federal Reserve Act 


is an experiment fraught with grave consequences if its provisions cannot 
be squared with economic laws. 

The world-wide relaxation in money markets, the remarkable flow of 
cash to central reserve cities since the first of the year and the evidences of 
general improvement in trade, serve to lighten the difficulties which must 
attend the inauguration of the new [Federal Reserve system. But the situ- 
ation calls for a greater degree of the spirit of conciliation than we have been 
taught to expect from Washington in the past. At the recent annual dinner 
of Group VIII of the New York State Bankers’ Association one of the 
speakers referred to the need of an international bill market for a country of 
such vast commercial importance as the United States. It is problematical 
whether the banking resources and reserves of this country can be employed 
under the regional bank system to better advantage than in the past in 
securing the position in the field of international banking to which we are 
entitled. 

In advocating legislation against interlocking directorates President 
Wilson should give serious thought to such strong statements of fact as were 
presented by Dr. Riesser, president of the Hansa League, at the recent annual 
dinner of New York bankers. He predicted that any banking law which 
gives power of management to politicians is doomed to failure. He attributed 
to the fiduciary relationship which exists hetween German banks and corpo- 
rations, involving the principle of “interlocking directorates,’ the present 
wonderful prosperity and increasing prestige of German industry and foreign 
trade. Time shall tell whether the hypothetical formulas for the dismem- 
berment of corporations, the prohibition against co-operation between men of 
capital and men of industry through boards of directors, will eventually spell 
more misery or a wider distribution of opportunity and prosperity. 

President Wilson’s seven anti-trust proposals contain both possibilities 
of good and evil, depending upon the final form of enactment. The prohibi- 
tion of interlocking directorates may be carried to a point which would be 
positively dangerous. It may also be questioned if the Sherman law will be 
made more effective by making it more explicit. The proposal to give private 
claimants the right to bring suits against unlawful combinations opens up 
opportunity for blackmail. On the other hand the recommendations creating a 
trade commission to co-operate with the Attorney-General, prescribing 
penalties for individuals for unlawful business practices, the prohibition 
against holding companies and the supervision of railroad financing by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, will be generally approved if they are 
carried out in a spirit of amity and fair play. 
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TRUST COMPANIES AND THE NEW BANKING LAW 


WILL IT BE TO THEIR ADVANTAGE TO ENTER OR REMAIN 
OUT OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM? 


HON. CHARLES A. CONANT 


American Technical Delegate to the International Conference on Bills of Exchange, 
and Author of ‘‘The Principles of Money and Banking’”’ 





WO of the biggest tasks which will come before the Federal Reserve 
Board under the new banking law, after the machinery of the Federal 
reserve banks has once been set up, will concern the relations of trust 

companies to the new system and the trust functions which are granted in 
the law to National banks. While both of these subjects are referred to in 
the law, the completion of the details is left essentially to the judgment of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Until this judgment has been expressed in the 
form of regulations or otherwise, it may be difficult for a trust company to 
determine whether advantage lies in entering the new Federal reserve system 
or staying out of it. 

The provision for the admission of trust companies is the same as for 
the admission of other State banking institutions. Apart from certain limi- 
tations laid down in the law in respect to reserve and capital requirements, 
which exclude State institutions of less than $25,000 capital, trust companies 
fall under two general provisions. One is that they must “submit to the 
examination and regulations prescribed by the Organization Committee or 
by the Federal Reserve Board.” The other provision (in Sec. 9) is as 
follows: 

“Any bank becoming a member of a Federal reserve bank under the 
provisions of this section shall, in addition to the regulations and restric- 
tions hereinbefore provided, be required to conform to the provisions of 
law imposed on the National banks respecting the limitation of liability 
which may be incurred by any person, firm, or corporation to such banks, 
the prohibition against making purchase of or loans on stock of such banks, 
and the withdrawal or impairment of capital, or the payment of unearned 
dividends, and to such rules and regulations as the Federal Reserve Board 
may, in pursuance thereof, prescribe.” 

If trust companies as a body are inclined to hold aloof from membership 
in the new system, upon the ground that they would be better off under the 
laws of their respective States, they will find occasion to consider seriously 
‘another provision of the new law which has the tendency to increase the 
competing power of the National banks in the trust company field. This 
provision is among the powers which are granted to the Federal Reserve Board 
(Sec. 10) and is as follows: 


“To grant by special permit to National banks applying therefor, when 
not in contravention of State or local law, the right to act as trustee, 
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executor, administrator, or registrar of stocks and bonds under such rules 
and regulations as the said board may prescribe.” 

This provision by its terms takes effect only with the consent of the 
Federal Reserve Board and will probably be considered by them in .connec- 
tion with the earlier provision, giving them authority to prescribe rules and 
regulations for State banks and trust companies which become members of 
the system. 

There is an obvious implication in the section just quoted, proposing to 
gives trust company powers to the National banks, that such powers are not 
granted by existing law. This is, in effect, the attitude which the courts 
took in an early stage in the interpretation of the National banking law. It 
was declared in several decisions that the National banks were limited to 
the powers specifically granted by Congress in the National banking act and 
such additional powers as naturally flowed from those granted. Yet as long 
ago as 1908, in the discriminating article of Mr. Breckenridge Jones, Presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, it was pointed out that about 
that time National banks were given in a standard manual as transfer agents 
of 21 companies having an aggregate capital stock of nearly $500,000,000, 
and that Poor’s Manual showed that National banks were registrars of stock 
for over 75 corporations, among which were some of the largest in the United 
States. 


It is notorious also that National banks have acted as agents and deposi- 
taries for the safekeeping and exchange of securities in consolidations and 
reorganizations, and have become subscribers to syndicate purchases and 
underwritings of stocks and bonds. The question might be raised whether 
the provisions of the new law, which tacitly assumes that trust company 
powers are not vested in the National banks by existing law, did not preclude 
the exercise of such powers until the “rules and regulations” are promulgated 
on the subject which the Federal Reserve Board is authorized to prescribe. 
The function of putting an end to the exercise of such powers would be 
rather that of the Comptroller of the Currency, however, in the exercise of 
his direct authority over the National banks, than the function of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


In deciding whether it is desirable to enter the Federal reserve system, 
a trust company will be compelled to compare the relative freedom of its 
operations and its opportunities for doing business under existing laws with 
those afforded by the new system. In spite of the mild pressure put upon 
the trust companies by the grant of trust functions to National banks under 
rules to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, they are not subjected 
to any such serious pressure in this respect as are the National banks. The 
trust companies are not holders to any considerable extent of United States 
two per cent. bonds, which are liable to depreciate in the open market; they 
hold no government funds except those of the Philippine Islands or other 
dependencies, which they will lose if they continue their independent life; 
and they will not be under the necessity of seeking rediscounts to any such 
extent as the National banks, especially if their business is limited to the 
exercise of the distinctive functions of a trust company. 

There is one important provision of the law which might be invoked 
against the extension of aid by a member of the Federal reserve system to a 
trust company in time of monetary pressure. This provision is as follows: 
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“No member bank shall act as the medium or agent of a non-member 
bank in applying for or receiving discounts from a Federal reserve bank 


under the provisions of this act except by permission of the Federal Reserve 
Board.” 


This provision is likely to receive severe scrutiny by the legal advisers 
of the trust companies and may be the subject of an opinion by the law 
officers of the Government. Interpreted strictly, however, as such statutes 
should be, it does not seem upon its face to preclude the doing of business 
between a non-member trust company and a National bank which is a 
member of the Federal reserve system, provided that the latter does not take 
paper received from the non-member institution to a Federal reserve bank to 
be rediscounted. In effect, the restriction would not be serious, if thus in- 
terpreted, because the rediscounting powers of the member bank would be 
broad enough to obtain such additional funds as it was likely to need from 
the Federal reserve bank, without employing paper derived from its corre- 
spondent trust company. 


If the new Federal reserve system works as is expected, such situations 
as arose in 1907, when there was a special demand for currency for fear that it 
would cease to be obtainable, will not arise. A run upon a trust company be- 
cause of distrust of its assets or management, might take place, but this would 
be a run based upon the conditions of the particular company and not primarily 
upon general monetary conditions. If distrust was widespread, however, 
and the Federal Reserve Board felt justified in taking strong measures to 
check runs upon member and non-member banks, they could find the power 
for direct rediscounts of trust company assets in the last clause of the para- 
graph above quoted, which authorizes such rediscounting, “by permission 
of the Federal Reserve Board.” 


Thus upon the side of compulsion, or on the side of exposure to grave 
risk, there is not much in the new law to induce trust companies to enter the 
Federal reserve system. On the side of relative business advantage, how- 
ever, several additional factors would have to be considered. If it develops 
that membership in the Federal reserve system is influential in inspiring 
public confidence in the member banks, and the bar sinister falls upon insti- 
tutions which are not members, this would undoubtedly prove a potent factor 
in bringing into the new system all but the very strongest trust companies. 
In several respects the new law makes it easier for a trust company to be- 
come a member of the system than did the earlier drafts of the law. In 
respect to legal reserves, the old requirements imposed upon National banks 
have been so far reduced as to impose little additional burden upon trust 
companies over those imposed in the States where they are most numerous 
and efficient. In a few cases, it might be necessary for them to withdraw 
deposits from National banks, in order to strengthen their cash or to transfer 
them to Federal reserve banks in order to make them available as legal 
reserves. 

A wide open door is afforded, moreover, for keeping reserves at a mini- 
mum by the provisions that time deposits shall be protected by a reserve of 
only five per cént., which may be split up into small fractions, partly kept 
in cash and partly in other institutions. There would be little difficulty with 
trust companies having large individual deposits, in securing an agreement 
on the part of depositors to treat at least a part of their account as payable 
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only on time, leaving another part payable on demand. Time deposits, 
according to the new law, are those payable after thirty days, so that no hard- 
ship would be imposed upon large depositors in converting a part of a com- 
paratively inactive account into a time deposit. The new law, moreover, 
contains none of the restrictions of the New York law upon the payment of 
time deposits in anticipation of maturity, in case such payment is found con- 
venient by the trust company. 

The entry of State banks and trust companies into the new system, 
without disturbance to their existing reserve liabilities, is specially provided 
for by one of the clauses of Section 19 of the new law, relating to reserves. 
It is there provided as follows: 


“Tf a State bank or trust company is required by the law of its State to keep 
its reserves either in its own vaults or with another State bank or trust com- 
pany, such reserve deposits so kept in such State bank or trust company 
shall be construed, within the meaning of this section, as if they were re- 
serve deposits in a National bank in a reserve or central reserve city for a 
period of three years after the Secretary of the Treasury shall have officially 
announced the establishment of a Federal reserve bank in the district in 
which such State bank or trust company is situate.” 


Another feature of the new law, the grant to any member bank of the 
power to make acceptances, and to the Federal reserve banks of the power 
to rediscount such acceptances, may afford inducements to certain trust 
companies to enter the new system, or at least remove an obstacle which 
would exist if these new powers were not granted. In this matter of ac- 
ceptances as i1 many others, deliberation and the exercise of great con- 
servatism at te beginning are likely to mark the course of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The power to accept bills of exchange is given broadly to 
banks which are members of the new system, except that “no bank shall 
accept such bills to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to more 
than one-half its paid-up capital stock and surplus.” Here again, power is 
given to the Federal Reserve Board to exercise control over the rediscount- 
ing of acceptances by the Federal reserve banks, by the provision that such 
acts “shall be subject to such restrictions, limitations and regulations as may 
be imposed by the Federal Reserve Board.” 

Obviously, in spite of the broad provisions of the new law in regard to 
State banking institutions which may enter the Federal reserve system, and 
the new powers conferred upon National banks in respect to trust functions, 
the trust companies will remain very much in the dark as to their exact 
status until the terms of the new law have been interpreted and defined by 
the Federal Reserve Board. Where they are not under some special com- 
pulsion to seek the shelter of the new system, they will apparently be justi- 
fied in proceeding with more deliberation in determining upon their policy 
than will the national banks, whose life is largely wrapped up in the work- 
ing of the new system. If certain trust companies enter the new system 
at once, the policy pursued toward them by the Federal reserve banks and 
by the Federal Reserve Board, and the regulations prescribed for their guid- 
ance, will do much to enlighten the companies which do not at first enter 
the system as to their rights, functions and liabilities under it. 

The brief limitation in the clause conferring trust company functions 
on National banks, that permission to exercise them can be granted only 
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“when not in contravention of State or local law,” in itself will involve re- 
search and serious consideration by the legal advisers of the trust companies 
in the various States. It would be rash to express an opinion upon the effect 
of this limitation, and upon the reaction of local laws regarding inheritance, 
devise and trusteeships upon institutions sheltered under Federal law. The 
principle is well established that State law governs many of the acts of 
National banks in dealing with property rights, including the entire law of 
bills, which has only in recent vears been brought into comparative harmony 
in the various States. The subject opens a wide vista of possible future 
action by the States, either to create obstacles to the competition of National 
banks with their local trust companies or to tear down such obstacles under 
the impulse to increase the solidarity of the banking system. 


A CONTRAST: BANK FAILURES AND THE GRINDING OUT OF NEW CHARTERS 


3radstreet’s have published an illuminat- 
ing table of banking suspensions during 
the past twenty-one years showing that 
eighty institutions, National, State and pri- 
vate, closed their doots during 1913. The 
estimated liabilities involved in these sus- 
pensions were the largest since 1008 and have 
been exceeded only four times since 1893. 
The fact that the failure of the First-Second 
National Bank of Pittsburgh contributed 
nearly sixty per cent. to total liabilities 
does not mitigate the fact that, in point of 
number, the banking casualties leave much 
to be desired in the way of. prevention. 
Perhaps, when it is considered that there 
are nearly 30,000 banking institutions in the 
United States, the percentage of failures may 
not loom up very large. But when we 
study the annual reports of the various 
State banking commissioners some facts 
are brought forth which are decidedly per- 
tinent to the subject. A surprisingly large 
number of new State banking corporations 
were chartered during the past year. The 
banking department of Illinois proudly 
proclaims that 73 charters were issued dur- 
ing 1913 for new State banks and trust com- 
panies; Missouri announces 70 new State 
banks and trust companies; Ohio reports 
a record number of new institutions. Al- 
most every State contributes its large quota. 
Only in Michigan do we find that the bank- 
ing department assumed a somewhat cold- 
blooded attitude toward bank promoters 
and turned down 35 applications in spite 
of vigorous protestations. 

It is true that many of these charters 
represent conversions from private banking 
firms. But the situation calls for prompi 
and concerted action. The National Associa- 


tion of State Bank Supervisors are soon 
to meet to discuss the adoption of uniform 
laws to adjust State banking requirements 
to the provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act. It is probably of greater importance 
that the supervisors devote attention to the 
subject of calling a halt to indiscriminate 
granting of new charters. This country is 
provided with a surplus of banking facili- 
ties and the new banks will only weaken 
the system. It would also be interesting 
to ascertain how large a proportion of these 
new enterprises are directly promoted by 
professional bank organizers who are 
merely working for commissions. [In 
some States sufficient discretionary power is 
already lodged with the banking authori- 
ties to turn down irresponsible applicants. 
Barriers should be erected in every State 
and new charters should only be granted 
where conditions require additional facili- 
ties. 

Bradstreet’s latest summary shows that 
State banks contributed 39 of the 8o failures 
last year. Private banks contributed 22, 
National banks 11, trust companies 5 and 
savings banks 3. From the standpoint of 
liabilities the Pittsburgh failures increased 
the National bank figures to $43,751,560. 
Eliminating the $38,000,000 liabilities of the 
First-Second failure the National banks 
contributed about $5,000,000 as compared 
with $0,700,000 for private banks, $6,138,000 
for State banks, ‘$2,501,000 for trust com- 
panies and $373,000 for savings banks. 
These figures are, of course, subject to 
revision. As against estimated total liabili- 
ties of $62,474,000 the indicated total assets 
are $45,081,000. In some cases suspended 
banks have been reorganized and placed 
on a solvent basis. 
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HE efficiency of a banking system depends upon the soundness of the 
principles underlying the various provisions of the law upon which 
the system is based. These fundamentals consist of such elements as 



































a sound currency, a bank note issue conforming to the needs of trade, mobile 
reserves, adequate capital fortified with a proper proportion of surplus, the 
whole being subject to an intelligent supervision and control that will insure 
careful credit extension and the solvency of the individual banking units. 
But it is not sufficient that banks should be solvent; they must also be pros- 
perous. Otherwise the entire financial scheme is a failure. We have a con- 
crete example of a similar economic law in the case of our railroads. In 
order that the transportation needs of the people may be completely and 
safely met, we demand well built roadbeds, stone ballast and too Ib. rails, 
steel coaches and powerful locomotives, elimination of grade crossings and 
the best modern signal equipment. But how shall we have these require- 
ments if we deny to the railroads the prosperity that is necessary before 
they can provide them? And so with banks; they must be prosperous if 
they would be solvent. 

In a study of the Iederal Reserve Act, therefore, we must give con- 
sideration to the fact that certain paragraphs making it attractive are no less 
important than certain others making it sound. We are not faced with a 
new system of banking but a revision and readjustment of one well estab- 
lished. Ii we are not completely in accord with some of the changes because 
they do not promise the profits we had hoped for, we should ask ourselves 
whether such changes, if made along other lines, would have been conducive 
to sound banking; if changes were not made where we expected they would 
be to correct certain imperfections of banking practice, the question arises 
would not the bill have been weakened just as much as it became less attrac- 
tive to prospective members of the system. These questions must be taken ” 
into account, then, in discussing that part of the bill, pertaining to the collect- 
ing of checks. 

The largest individual item in any commercial bank’s statement is the 
amount of deposits subject to check. The total of deposits subject to check 
in the United States may be estimated in round figures at ten billions. From 
statistics of total bank transactions, i.e., debits against deposit liabilities, that 
the Clearing House Section of the American Bankers’ Association is now 
collecting, we learn that this vast sum is subject to a turn-over of once in 
about seven days. When we consider that there are less than four billions 
of actual currency of all kinds in circulation, we can readily see of what 
importance the check collection machinery is that has been provided under 
the Federal Reserve Act, the first banking measure that has recognized the 
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check or draft as an adjunct to the banking business worthy of particular 
attention. 

We gain wisdom by experience. If there is any flaw in our methods of 
doing business, it shows itself in a crisis. The events of 1907 demonstrated 
very clearly several defects in our banking practice, but none more plainly 
than that our system of check collection was almost entirely wrong. 
It broke down completely except in isolated districts. Wherever clearing 
house principles were applied, as in Boston for example, checks were received 
on deposit, collected and redeemed without delay or confusion. We may say, 
with assurance. that if this modern method of handling checks had been em- 
ployed throughout the entire country in 1907, the panic would not have 
assumed such proportions nor would there have been the sudden and insatiable 
demand for currency which was aggravated because we did not know how to 
use our best substitute, the bank check. 

The experiences of that period have, naturally, given shape both to the 
note issuing and check collection functions of the new bill, but in regarding 
note issues as a currency panic preventive, remember that in normal times, 
for every dollar paid with bank notes, (eliminating other forms of money), 
at least thirty dollars are paid with bank credits transferred by checks, drafts 
or book entries. 

So far as the banks are concerned, the new collection machinery will 
be constructed out of the component parts of the old, hence there is not likely 
to be any sudden change noticeable. What the precise ultimate effect will 
be is a matter of conjecture, not only because the provisions quoted will be 
subject to varying constructions, but because other variants will affect busi- 
ness conditions that cannot now be anticipated with exactness. 

As the bill was originally drawn there was little doubt or ambiguity 
attached to the check collection paragraphs. It was clearly the intent to strip 
from the check the abuse and false practices that had grown up incidental to 
its collection. Perhaps the original text leaned too far in that direction. It 
was attacked by the country banks on the ground that their profits in ex- 
change charges were wiped out, and they further assumed that the Federal 
Reserve banks would debit their accounts with checks on them thus reducing 
their reserves without due notice. The city banks were apprehensive lest 
the Federal reserve banks had bitten off more than they could chew and they 
called attention to the fact that the expense of handling checks free of charge 
would be too great a burden for the Reserve banks. Partky to make the plan 
more sound, but particularly to make it more attractive, the wording covering 
these features was changed and rechanged up to the very last minute. While 
the original purpose is still apparent and will, no doubt, be achieved, there are 
flaws in the bill as it now reads which can be corrected only by a liberal 
construction. 

For instance, it is provided that the Reserve banks may receive from their 
members checks and drafts on any other member. Surely we are not to 
understand that the member banks may not deposit drafts on the Federal 
bank itself, although it is not so stated in the bill. Another serious, but, no 
doubt unintentional, omission seems to be that the Reserve banks may not re- 
ceive from their members drafts on other Federal Reserve banks. A single 
illustration (among many) will show that this is not an intentional restriction. 
Let us suppose any two country banks within a few miles of each other along 
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the district “frontiers” but not in the same district, should desire to settle 
accounts with drafts on their respective Reserve banks. A literal reading 
of the text discloses no way in which either bank could make use of the draft 
ofits neighbor. Further evidence that a liberal reading of the text is neces- 
sary is contained in the provision that the Federal Reserve banks may receive 
from each other, for exchange and collection, checks on their respective 
members. Now, if they may not receive from their own members items drawn 
on members of other Federal Reserve banks, such a provision is useless 
because they would have no such items to exchange. 

Following out this line of thought that we must consider the ultimate 
purposes of the bill and, as shown above, place a liberal construction on its 
provisions ; we can then make a fairly intelligent estimate of the effect it will 
have upon existing methods of check collection. 

Since country banks are accustomed, both for economy and convenience, 
to send out-of-town checks to their city correspondents, they will probably 
continue to do so. Many checks will be drawn on non-member banks which 
cannot be deposited with the Reserve banks, and it will be easier, for some 
time at least, to send all checks as now. Although balances thus created 
will be partial reserve for only three years, country banks will find it profitable 
to carry city accounts as at present for these reasons: 

They will receive interest on the balances. 

It will be less expensive from an accounting viewpoint than to 
collect their items themselves. 

They will not need to concern themselves whether or not the 
checks are on members or non-members. 

The city banks in turn will be able to offer such inducements as interest 
on balances, par facilities, etc., because 


They are required to keep less reserve than at present. 

They will be able to collect non-member checks received from 
their own depositors more cheaply, the average cost being reduced by 
increasing the volume with other non-member checks received from 
country banks. 

They will be able to collect all member checks through the 
Federal Reserve banks at par. 

We now come to the matter of exchange. We need not go very deeply 
into the merits of this question except to state broadly that it admits of much 
argument. There is a right and a wrong to the problem and the reason it 
has been a sore spot for so long a time is that it has never been settled right. 
The Federal Reserve Act will eventually.settle it right and for all time. Ex- 
change charges, as we know them, are really collection charges. Since a draft 
on any Reserve bank is acceptable at par at any other Reserve bank the neces- 
sity for an exchange charge disappears. We have left then the collection 
charge which the Federal Reserve Board is required to fix upon members, 
which charge, as we shall see, is to be paid by the member paying the check 
and not the member who deposits it. 

It is implied that this will cover actual expenses and the Board must 
further fix the rate which member banks may charge their own depositors 
for checks cleared through the Federal Reserve banks. Here is a very signifi- 
cant hint that the man who gets the benefit of the use of the check, i.e., the 
maker, is the man who ought to pay the cost of its collection. Hitherto the 
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principle has been perverted into the theory that the payee is the beneficiary 
and he, or his agents, is charged accordingly. 

The clause covering this point permits the other construction, however, 
which is that the charge, regulated by the Federal Reserve Board, is to be put 
against the last endorser, or depositor, as at present. Quoting from the text 
of the bill, it is provided that: 


“The Federal Reserve Board shall, by rule, fix the charges to be 
collected by the member banks from its patrons whose checks are 
cleared through the Federal Reserve bank.” * * * 


The first question that arises here is one of grammar. To whom does 
“its” refer? Decided upon rules of good English, it must refer to Board, a 
singular noun; decided upon rules of banking practice, it refers to member 
banks, a plural noun. Since this is a banking bill and not a treatise on the 
choice of words, we will accept the latter meaning. If it were the intent of 
the bill that the endorser should be taxed as at present, would not the word 
“depositors” have been substituted for “patrons’? The next point of debate 
is found in the words “whose checks.” When we speak of a person’s check 
we mean the check he draws or makes, not the check he endorses and de- 
posits. Then we are confronted with a double meaning in “are cleared.” 
If the endorser is to pay the collection charge we must read this “are to be 
cleared.” If, as we have better reason to believe, the maker of the check is to 
be taxed, the meaning is “are customarily cleared” or “have been cleared.” 

There is still a more convincing argument that can be advanced in support 
of the charge-against-the-maker theory. The intent of the bill is clearly 
to take from the clearing house the right to fix arbitrary collection rates 
applying to depositors. Now, if the Federal Reserve Board is to fix rates 
only on such checks as are cleared through the Federal Reserve banks, this 
charge being compulsory on the part of the member banks and against the 
depositor or endorser, would not the member banks prefer to use present 
collection methods and take advantage of another part of the paragraph which 
states: 

“Nothing herein contained shall be construed as prohibiting a 
member bank from charging a expense incurred in collecting 
and remitting funds.” * * 


Take notice that the Federal Reserve Board is not charged with the re- 
sponsibility of fixing the rate to cover this “actual expense.” We may expect 
a test suit on the part of organized depositors to determine what an equitable 
“actual expense” charge may be if the banks should not use the Federal 
Reserve Banks for the collection of checks, but in order to avoid a rate fixed 
by the Federal Reserve Board, the banks should collect as at present with 
an arbitrary “actual expense” charge against the depositors. There remains 
one more factor of coercion. The Federal Reserve Board “may also require 
each Federal Reserve bank to exercise the functions of a clearing house for its 
member banks.” This is a discretionary power, but we may well hope that 
the member banks will be discreet enough to see that this power is used as a 
privilege and not as a “club.” 

Let us take a concrete case. A is a depositor in the First National Bank 
of Westfield, N. J., which is a member of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. A gives his check to B who is a depositor in the First National Bank 
of Montclair, where he places the check for collection. Montclair deposits 
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it in the Federal reserve bank in N. Y. where it is received at par. The check 
is sent to Westfield and the Westfield bank may charge its “actual expense” 
for remitting to the Reserve bank. But the cost of clearing the check is not 
charged against the account of the Montclair bank by the Reserve bank. but 
against the Westfield bank. Hence, it is against the interest of that bank or 
any bank to charge high rates for remittance. The Westfield bank may 
charge A, the maker, at rates fixed by the Federal Reserve Board. In other 
words, the costs are put on the “source,” the maker and his bank, rather than 
the endorser and his bank. 

Whether the collection charge is to be placed against the maker of the 
check or the endorser, the final question is: Is this charge compulsory as 
between the member banks and their “patrons?” The text reads “charges to 
be collected.” Are we to construe this “must be collected” or “may be col- 
lected”? We rather incline to the belief that the charge will be compulsory. 
Here is a service rendered the people by the Federal Reserve banks for which 
they ought to pay. In fact, it will be necessary if the cost of acting as a 
general clearing house is not to seriously embarrass the Reserve banks. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission refuses to allow the railroads to haul pas- 
sengers free of charge no matter how much freight they may ship and thus 
give business to the roads in another way, and similarly no matter what 
balances the depositor may carry, he should pay for the transfer of funds 
which he transfers as maker of the check, mark you! This cost however, 
will be relatively small—say 15c. a thousand—and it will be a collection and 
not an exchange charge. 

Such are the knots and tangles which the Federal Reserve Board will need 
to straighten out. How they will do it, can only be conjectured, basing our 
opinions, as the writer has tried to do in this article, upon present abuses, 
the right and the wrong way to correct them, and the possibilities of the 
provisions written into the bill. 

Many valuable labor and time saving improvements over present methods 
suggest themselves when we consider the functions of the Reserve banks as 
national clearing houses. One of the points which the country bankers 
vehemently attacked was the implied provision in the original bill that the 
Federal Reserve banks would debit their reserve balances daily the 
amount of checks which should be sent to them. A _ better plan 
would be the English system employed by the London Currency 
House. This method, revised to meet our needs would be that the Federal 
Reserve bank might send with the daily letter a slip showing the total of 
checks against the member which the member would sign and return. The 
total would then be debited to his account less arry deduction for items re- 
turned unpaid. Such items would not be returned through the Federal 
Reserve banks, however, but direct between the member banks, saving a full 
day. The Reserve bank would make the proper charge and credit by a 
transfer ticket on its own books. 

The famous Giro Conto system of Germany could be employed by the 
member banks in making settlement for accounts growing out of the collec- 
tion of non-member checks. Each member bank would send a list of other 
member banks to which it desired to make remittance and the Federal Reserve 
bank would then transfer these credits on its books without the necessity of a 
single draft being drawn. Add to this the strong probability that country 
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clearing houses will be generally organized by the banks for the collection of 
non-member checks and you have a system for making settlement between 
banks that will reduce the enormous amount of bookkeeping work now neces- 
sary, at least 100 per cent. 

With every check in circulation properly numbered under the Universal 
Numerical System, just as all English checks are marked for clearing, there 
would be possible a machine system of bookkeeping and accounting that 
would reduce the cost of collection to an absolute minimum. It is to be hoped 
that thé check collection functions of the new bill will be put in capable 
and experienced hands for a complete and final solution of the vexed problem 
of the transit check. 


THE AGITATION AGAINST INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES—THEORY VERSUS PRACTICE 


HE announced intention of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. to retire from a 
: 3 large number of important directorates is a matter of first rate 
importance. It was given out by Mr. J. P. Morgan himself, upon the 
first business day of the new year, and his brief statement was strictly to 
the point. It gave two reasons for the new policy of withdrawal—one to 
serve the convenience of the partners who had been greatly burdened by 
attendance at many board meetings; and the other a readiness to retire be- 
cause “an apparent change in public sentiment” warranted such a course. 
This striking and unexpected action on the part of Messrs. Morgan met 
with prompt and general approval. Such was the sentiment expressed—with 
some exceptions—in the financial district, and editorial comments which have 
been coming in show that the move is a popular one all over the country. 
The general feeling seems to. be that this attitude, taken by the leading private 
banking house of the country, is an important and helpful step toward solving 
the so-called interlocking directorate problem. We have no doubt that the 
action will prove to be constructive and wise, as showing President Wilson 
and Congress that leading business men can be relied upon to co-operate and 
to comply with public opinion. 
sut there remains the important question whether on this subject public 
opinion has been well-informed. The public has been led to believe by cer- 
tain theoretical zealots, and by the muck-rakers, that directors of the leading 
transportation and industrial corporations of the country have been profiting 
illegitimately through their “interlocking” connections. But they have never 
given any specific instances of such profits. To be sure, Mr. Brandeis, in his 
recent series of articles in “Harper’s Weekly,” describes how Mr. Morgan, as a 
director of the Steel Corporation, sells to himself as a director of a railroad; 
but even he hasn’t learned how this theory works out. For instance there is 
no railroad in which the late Mr. Morgan was supposed to be more influential 
than the New Haven. And yet it appears that the New Haven has never 
bought a ton of steel rails from the Steel Corporation. How about this, Mr. 
Morgan? As a director of the Steel Corporation, bound to advance the in- 
terests, were you fast asleep to this opportunity? Behold the answer: The 
New Haven could buy its rails cheaper elsewhere! 
This is a single instance where the interlocking theory breaks down badly, 
but it is enough.- And it is one of the facts that lead us to doubt whether the 
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public, which demands these hardworking directors to retire, is sufficiently 
well informed. Who is to take their places? Suppose, as is probable and 
(public opinion says) proper, the Morgan action is to be followed by many 
other groups of well known financiers only less eminent than the Morgans, 
who then are to keep strict watch upon the financial policies of these proper- 
ties? Who is to put the brakes upon the technical men who are always keen 
to spend endless sums for improvements, upon the salesmen who want to sell 
goods whether at a profit or not? Hitherto the financial directors have been 
sitting on the safety valves of such corporations. They have sometimes made 
mistakes, but in general they have been the ones to study world-wide condi- 
tions of labor, money and credit, to tell the manufacturers when to shorten sail 
for an approaching storm. How many millions of dollars have they saved for 
investors by their conservatism, by their financial skill and resource in the time 
of actual storm? 

If they retire generally from these corporate directorships, may we still “lie 
down” on them for counsel and aid? We hope so. We believe so. But 
whether they will have the same heavy sense of responsibility which they 
have had while their names and the reputations of their firms have been 
actually and publicly tied up to those properties we cannot but question. 


CONTEMPLATED CHANGES IN NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY LAWS AND 
RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


The sub-committee on trust companies of less than thirty days to run. The New York 
the Commission appointed under legislative law now requires that trust companies in 
authority by Superintendent of Banks Van Manhattan shall keep 15 per cent. in cash 
Tuyl, Jr., to revise the New York State against demand deposits while in Brooklyn 
banking and trust company laws, recently borough and other boroughs one-third of 


held a series of hearings and submitted to this amount may be kept as balance in 
trust company representatives a number of qualified reserve banks; elsewhere in 
proposed changes relating particularly to State 5 per cent. cash and 5 in bank. 

trust company statutes. Tentative drafts The proposal of the trust company sub- 
have been prepared by the various sub- committee is that Manhattan trust com- 


committees on trust companies, savings panies shall keep a cash reserve of I5 per 
banks and private banks which will be cent. of which one-third may be kept in 
passed upon by the Commission as a whole’ banks; for Brooklyn and other boroughs 
before submitting the codified and amended 13 per cent., of which five-thirteenths may 
bill to the Legislature early in February. be kept in banks; up-State trust companies 

The most important changes contemplated 10 per cent. of which 5 per cent. may be kept 
in regard to trust companies and State in banks; in towns of the third-class to per 
banks relate to provisions which will not cent. of which 3 per cent. shall be in vault. 
only place them more on a par with National No -reserves are required against time de- 


banks in regard to reserves under the Fed- posits. ; 

eral Reserve Act, but also permit them to The cash reserves required by the Federal 
secure membership in the Federal system Reserve Act will be counted as reserves re- 
if they desire. In other words the Com- quired under State law where trust com- 


mission does not intend to place any obstacle panies decide to become members of the 
in the way of trust companies or State Federal system. It was found that no 
banks if they desire to subscribe to Federal amendment was necessary to authorize trust 
Reserve bank stock. In order to effect this companies to discount commercial paper of 
purpose it will be recommended to reduce the character’ available for  rediscount 
reserve requirements. ~The Federal Re- through Federal Reserve banks. There is 
serve Act reduces the cash reserves of Na- no limitation regarding trust companies 
tional banks in central reserve cities from holding stock to the extent of six per cent. 
2 to 18 per cent. and requires 5 per cent. of capital and surplus of the Federal Re- 
reserves against time deposits having not serve banks. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE ACT WILL PROVIDE SAFE AND 
SOUND BANKING FACILITIES 


CHARACTER OF CENTRAL BOARD A VITAL FACTOR 


HON. ROBERT W. BONYNGE 
Member of the National Monetary Commission 





(Note: The author of the following article, Mr. Robert W. Bonynge, was a member 
of the National Monetary Commission appointed by Congress, and which reported the 
Central Reserve Bank bill. Mr. Bonynge’s views on the Federal Reserve Act are particu- 
larly interesting because of his comprehensive study of banking conditions, both at home 
and abroad.) 


HE enactment of the Federal Reserve Act marks a distinct step toward 
the modernization of our antiquated banking and currency laws. It 
provides for the mobilization of bank reserves, the issuance of a cur- 

rency that will in some measure be regulated in amount by business require- 
ments and for a helpful co-operation between the banks for the preservation 
and utilization of our great banking resources. 

These are the principal reforms for which all practical bankers and 
financial experts have been struggling for many years. It is the lack of 
these facilities that has made our national banking system so vulnerable. 
The incorporation of these features in the new Federal Reserve Act is a 
great achievement and one which a few years ago could hardly have been 
expected in so short a time. The country is to be congratulated upon the 
passage of the bill. There are known defects in the measure and others 
will undoubtedly be developed later, but all these can be corrected by sub- 
sequent amendments. The essential features of a good banking law are 
to be found in the measure and it therefore provides a safe foundation upon 
which we can erect a thoroughly scientific banking system. 

The Federal Reserve Board, with the extensive powers given to it under 
the terms of the bill, will naturally, whether we have additional legislation 
or not, exercise all the functions, of a central institution, and the reserve 
banks will, no matter what they may be called, become in effect branches of 
that central institution. That will be the natural evolutionary process of 
development. Thus the mistake of providing by the law for a number of 
reserve banks instead of one central institution with branches will ultimately 
be corrected by the ordinary course of events. The provision that the Fed- 
eral reserve notes shall be obligations of the United States may cause the 
Government some embarrassment in case the credit of the Government 
should be strained in the event of war. It was a wholly unnecessary pro- 
vision, but the notes are so well safe-guarded that it is not likely that the 
Government will experience any serious trouble by reason of the provision. 
When the public becomes accustomed to the new notes, it ought not to ve 
difficult to amend the law by making them the obligations alone of the 
reserve banks and for which the resources of all the reserve banks should 
be liable. 

There are other defects, such as the privilege of redeeming the notes 
“in lawful money” at a reserve bank which in truth contains the germ of 
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“fiatism” and the privilege given to banks outside of central reserve cities 
to make farm loans, but the amount of lawful money aside from gold and 
gold certificates is relatively small, and practically many of the National 
banks have been indirectly making farm loans for a number of years. 
Sooner or later the greenbacks will be retired and the notes of the reserve 
banks issued to take their place, and agricultural credit banks will be 
organized which will take over the business of farm loans. 


" 


Notwithstanding the defects in the measure, it is the duty of all to assist 
in making the new system a success. Very much will depend upon the 
character of the men who are named to constitute the Federal Reserve 
Board. If, as we have every reason to believe, men of practical banking ex- pe 
perience and ability are appointed upon that board, we can confidently ex- 
pect the new system to work successfully and to furnish all legitimate com- 
mercial and business interests with safe and sound banking facilities. 





The fewer Federal reserve banks that are created, the better it will for 
the success of the new system. It is to be hoped that the Organization Com- 
mittee will not create more than eight reserve banks which is the minimum 
number allowed under the provisions of the law. Each of the banks estab- 
lished should be strong and have adequate capital so as to command con- 
fidence. Branches of the reserve banks may and should be established wher- 
ever financial and commercial necessities require. 


Unquestionably there should be established in New York City, as the 
financial and commercial center of the country, a Federal reserve bank that 
will favorably compare in resources, capital and strength, with the central 


banks of the leading nations of the world. An institution of that character 
in New York City would give strength to the entire system and aid and 
assist in the development of our international financial relations. 
one 
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ADVANTAGE OF REGISTRATION OF COMMERCIAL PAPER 
UNDER FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


A NEW FIELD FOR TRUST COMPANY USEFULNESS 


OWEN SHEPHERD 
Treasurer, International Paper Company, New York 








Registration of commercial paper must 
necessarily be a subject of great interest at 
this time on account of the enactment of 
the Federal Reserve Act and the fact that 
this legislation will produce a great increase 
in the volume of commercial paper under 
discount. 

The operation of the plan of registering 
commercial paper as adopted by a large cor- 
poration nearly three years ago, has proven 
most satisfactory; in fact, so much so, that 
no material change has been made in the 
plan as originally outlined, and it seems fit- 
ting to bring before the bankers and cor- 
porations at this time the advantage of pro- 
tection derived by the adoption of a plan 
which has been so successfully operated. 

The registration of commercial paper in 
the above manner serves notice to all con- 
cerned that the paper issued is genuine and 
that a proper audited statement together 
with a statement of the amount of regis- 
tered paper issued following the date of the 
statement will place those buying in position 
to intelligently consider the risk involved. 
With such registration all other safeguards 
have their full respective values, but without 
such registration all other safeguards may 
be worthless. Registration does not alone 
protect the purchaser, but it enables any 
properly authorized officer of the company 
to check up at any time the outstanding 
obligations of the company. From the 
standpoint of the stockholder, director and 
officer of a company issuing commercial 
paper it would seem that registration would 
not only~be welcome now that a practical 
way has been found to accomplish it, but 
that it would be demanded as a right. 

The plan as adopted some three years ago 
and which has been so successfully operated 
is briefly as follows: 

All promissory notes issued or executed in 
the name of the corporation are to be 
registered by the Bankers’ Trust Company 
of New York, and no paper of such char- 
acter shall be complete or valid until it has 
been so registered, and such registration 


shall have been noted upon the paper itself 
over the signature of an officer of the trust 
company. The trust company as registrar 
is authorized upon the written request of 
the treasurer or assistant treasurer of the 
corporation to register upon presentation all 
obligations of the character already outlined, 
delivering same back to the corporation. 
Specimen signatures of the proper officers 
are lodged with the trust company, and no 
other signatures shall be accepted by it un- 
less subsequently properly authorized as 
being sufficient to authorize registration of 
any obligation. The trust company is 
authorized and directed to keep a record of 
all. registrations, including maturity dates, 
amounts and such other detail as is neces- 
sary to identify the paper. The registrar is 
cbliged to report in writing to the auditor 
of the corporation on each business day, giv- 
ing a transcript of the registrations made 
on the previous business day. The treasurer 
from time to time, and at least twice in each 
calendar month, shall present to the trust 
company all registered paper which shall 
have been paid and canceled, such cancella- 
tion being noted on the records. Further, 
the trust company is authorized and di- 
rected, when requested by any bank, banker, 
or trust company, to furnish them with a 
statement of the un-matured amount of 
registered paper. These arrangements and 
the authority for carrying them out have 
been acted upon by the company through a 
resolution spread upon its minutes. 

It should be particularly noted that no 
obligations of the character mentioned would 
be complete or valid unless properly signed 
by the registrar. 

There is no question but that the pur- 
chasers of commercial paper which has been 
registered in accordance with the plan out- 
lined will appreciate the fact that it has been 
a successful plan, and-it must be a’ satisfac- 
tion to see the signature of the registrar 
upon the paper and realize that it is: not 
alone genuine, but they are-able at any time 
to ascertain from the registrar the amount 
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of paper outstanding at any given date. 
They must also realize that the officers of 
the company registering paper under this 
plan will refrain from putting out an 
amount of paper which would lead to criti- 
cism, as the figures of the outstanding obli- 
gations are always open to the bankers who 
have purchased the obligations and through 
this plan it is impossible for a company to 
dispose of paper which will obligate the com- 
pany in any amount in excess of what the 
registration shows. 

The company adopted this plan for the 
purpose of fulfilling its duty to such finan- 
cial interests as may consider buying its 
paper, and to its stockholders and directors. 
Such co-operation on the part of well-man- 
aged institutions will of necessity increase 
the difficulties of dishonest men, who 
through original intention or yielding to 
temptation caused through financial stress, 
endeavor to obtain money under false pre- 
tenses. With such co-operation those buy- 
ing unregistered paper will be put upon 
notice that they do so at their peril and if 
they make losses through the purchase of 
such paper, they will have no one but them- 
selves to blame. 

A most careful analysis of the subject 
from all points of view leads to the conclu- 
sion that the system of registration outlined 
will not only be effective in affording pro- 
tection, but that it is thoroughly practicable 
in its every detail, that it will do no injus- 
tice to anyone, and that it is essential to the 
further safe and proper development of our 
growing industrial interests. 


New York Trust Company Statement 


The New York Trust Company has ex- 
perienced notable growth during the past 
year. The statement of January I, 1914, 
showing total resources of $56,675,183 is an 
increase of $5,534,547 as compared with the 
official report for December 26, 1912. De- 
posits have increased during that period 
from $34,847,968 to $40,295,654. Surplus and 
undivided profits amount to $12,021,383, an 
increase of $216,823. Capital is $3,000,000 
upon which dividends of 32 per cent. per 
annum are paid. Book value of the stock 
has increased from 4093 to 500. 

The officers of the New York Trust Com- 
pany are: Otto T. Bannard, president; 
Mortimer N. Buckner, Frederick J. Horne, 
vice-presidents; James Dodd, treasurer; 
Herbert W. Morse, secretary; Charles E. 
Haydock, Arthur S. Gibbs, H. Walter Shaw, 
Montrose Stuart, assistant secretaries. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 

The modern trust company is sufficiently 
pliable not only to adapt itself to the pe- 
culiar needs of every community, but also 
to the requirements of every clime and na- 
tion. Its seed flourishes in the tropics, as 
well as in the wintry regions of the north- 
ernmost provinces of Canada. In Cuba the 
principles of allied banking and fiduciary 
service have been successfully developed by 
The Trust Company of Cuba, located in 
Havana. Established in 1905 it has a capi- 
tal of $500,000 and surplus of $150,000. The 
record of the past year has been gratifying 
to the management. The company added 
$50,000 to reserve, paid the usual 6 per 
cent. dividend, and after providing for any 
doubtful debts, carried over $7,000. At the 
close of 1912 the sum of $45,000 was trans- 
ferred to surplus and $14,000 was carried 
to profit and loss account. The past twelve 
months also witnessed a marked increase 
in the amount of fiduciary business. The 
officers are: Norman H. Davis, president; 
Claudio G. Mendoza, O. A. Hornsby, vice- 
presidents; J. M. MHopgood, treasurer; 
Rogelio Carbajal, secretary, Wm. M. Whit- 
ner, manager Real Estate Department. 





The Trust Company as Landlord 
Both from the standpoint of the tenant 
and the property owner the trust company 
is a more popular landlord than the individ- 
ual. The specialized Rental Department of 
a trust company is another instance of 
where a corporation is endowed with a soul. 
It is also proof that the trust company is 
better equipped than the individual not only 
to administer post-mortem wealth or execute 
trusts of various kinds but also in the 
handling of property for the living. In the 
first place a tenant is more apt to have 
needed repairs attended to and to obtain a 
ready hearing where the trust company acts 
as landlord. The owner of the property, 
whether it be a business block, residence or 
a tenement, is relieved of all the worries of 

attending to ‘repairs, leases, taxes, etc. 
The Union Trust and Savings Bank of 
Spokane, Wash., conducts a separate Rental 
Department which is exceptionally success- 
ful. Whole business blocks and residence 
districts have been remodeled and improved, 
with the result that values have in- 
creased and “for rent” signs have disap- 
peared. The experience of this trust com- 
pany shows that tenants like to do business 
with its Rental Department and that prop- 
erty owners find it a welcome means of 

assuring a steady or increased revenue. 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF, THE INCOME TAX TO 


THE NEEDS OF TRUST COMPANIES AS FIDUCIARIES 


EDWIN GIBBS, New York City 


It may soon be possible, owing to the 
promulgation by the Treasury Department 
of the form for returns of annual net in- 
come to be made by fiduciaries, to determine 
with some degree of permanency upon a 
plan of action, and for the trust company or 
other corporate fiduciary to organize its 
forces to contend with the many complexities 
of the Federal Income Tax Law. But until 
that happy consummation, while, for the in- 
dividual trustee, guardian, etc., the problem 
may be a comparatively simple one, for the 
trust company handling a large number of 
trusts of all sorts and conditions it is a 
very serious problem, in fact well-nigh im- 
possible of solution except at the cost of a 
largely augmented force and a correspond- 
ing increase of expense. The personnel of 
an income tax division of a trust depart- 
ment cannot be satisfactorily recruited from 
outside sources as its members should be 
possessed of a certain amount of knowledge 
concerning the various estates and trust 
funds and trust matters in general. It is 
not only advisable, but imperative, that the 
services of a trained attorney should be im- 
mediately available. In dealing with the 
various subdivisions of the work, the first to 
be considered is naturally the collection of 
the income. 

Collection.—The corporate fiduciary (with 
whom this article is wholly concerned) 
should first procure a proper authorization 
from the beneficiary in the matter of claim- 
ing exemption under Paragraph C of Sec- 
tion II of the law. This should include an 
agreement on the part of the beneficiary, 
if it is desired to claim exemption, to ad- 
vise the fiduciary of any exemption claimed 
on income from any other source, and, in 
the case of non-resident foreigners, a notifi- 
cation of any change of residence or citizen- 
ship. For convenience a tabulated record of 
these authorizations can include a record of 
the exemptions claimed. 

The forms of certificate of ownership 
which have thus far been issued by the 
Treasury Department for use by fiduciaries, 
do not provide a solution of all the prob- 
lems which arise in making a proper certifi- 
cate to meet the conditions. For example, 
the indiscriminate use of Treasury Depart- 
ment Form No. 1019 with coupons detached 





from the so-called tax-free bonds would 
doubtless be claimed by debtor corporations 
to work a hardship. It is plain to be seen 
that the preparation of certificates of owner- 
ship must be undertaken only under the 
supervision of someone who is familiar with 
the various trust accounts, and who is suff- 
ciently versed in the provisions of the law 
tc decide any ordinary questions which may 
arise as to the proper use of the forms. 

For the greater convenience of handling 
large quantities of coupons and the making 
of the certificates of ownership covering the 
same, the writer’s experience has been that 
the best results are obtained by first separat- 
ing the tax-free coupons from those detached 
from bonds which do not bear the tax-free 
clause. In this connection the published lists 
which have been compiled containing refer- 
ences to the clauses in the mortgages of the 
various debtor corporations are valuable; but 
while they may be correct indications as to 
the present course of the corporations in a 
great majority of cases, it would not be safe 
to depend on them entirely in determining 
whether or not the tax would be assumed 
by the debtor corporation. An authentic list 
of this character is a problem which con- 
fronts the statisticians and which has been 
aggravated by the failure of Congress to in- 
sert adequate provisions regarding these tax- 
free coupons. 

The fiduciary must, of course, keep a 
careful record of any amounts which have 
been withheld at the source in collecting cou- 
pons, bond and mortgage interest, or other 
items of taxable income. A system with 
which the writer has had experience and 
which has proved very satisfactory involves 
the issuance of a numbered warrant repre- 
senting the amount withheld on account of 
the tax from any item of income collected, 
containing the name of the corporation or 
individual withholding the tax, the names of 
the accounts affected thereby, and the 
amount withheld from each. These war- 
rants can be posted in a ledger in a form 
which is most convenient to meet the con- 
ditions. 

For the greater convenience in making re- 
turns it is advisable, where it has not been 
possible to divide a trust estate in which a 
number of beneficiaries are interested and 
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where the instructions in the matter of 
claiming exemptions vary, that the ledger 
entry of any such collection of income or 
some auxiliary record should show clearly 
for whose benefit exemption is claimed. 


The Remittance of Income.—The clerk 
in charge of remittances of trust income 
should have the duty of determining whether 
it is necessary to withhold anything on ac- 
count of the tax as to each beneficiary. 
This, of course, involves the examination of 
the items of income making up the remit- 
tance, the question as to whether any given 
beneficiary is a taxable person, and the de- 
termination as to whether the normal tax of 
I per cent., in cases of taxable beneficiaries, 
has already been withheld from any of the 
items constituting the same. 


To illustrate the care with which the 
items of income should be analyzed, the 
writer has in mind a case where a remit- 
tance was composed of a dividend on shares 
of stock issued under a trust agreement, the 
income from which consisted of the rent of 
a railroad. On its face the item was not one 
upon which anything should be withheld on 
account of the tax, but an examination by the 
trust company’s attorney of the agreement 
under which the shares were issued revealed 
the fact that the supposed dividends on stock 
were really pro-rated shares of the rental 
of a piece of property, and consequently it 
was necessary to consider the question of 
withholding the 1 per cent. where the amount 
paid within the year to any one of the share- 
holders exceeded $3,000. Any number of 
cases could be cited of a similar character 
which would further tend to prove that the 
remittance of income by a fiduciary is a mat- 
ter which requires eternal vigilance on the 
part of those in charge of the work. 

The bookkeeper in charge of the ledger 
containing the account from which the pay- 
ment is being made, in making the state- 
ment should determine the facts before com- 
pleting the same, and his work, as above 
suggested, should be checked out by the 
clerk in charge of the remittances. Any 
amounts withheld could be transferred to an 
income tax reserve ledger and there posted 
for future reference. 


Returns.—The period during which the 
returns must be prepared, coming, as it does, 
at the time of the year when the volume of 
business is at its highest point, and when 
the books of record are in constant use dur- 
ing the business day, presents a practical 
problem, in the case of a fiduciary having a 
large number of trust funds, which is diffi- 
cult to solve. Here again the nature of the 


work makes it imperative that those making 
up the returns should possess quite accurate 
knowledge of the provisions of the law, as 
each item of income must be carefully scru- 
tinized and properly classified, and, in the 
case of coupon interest upon which the 
normal tax may be deducted at the sources, 
should be in a position to determine whether 
exemption has or has not been claimed and 
also whether the item is one in connection 
with which the debtor corporation has as- 
sumed the payment of the tax. 

As to returning income from real prop- 
erty, it can be assumed that all the items 
which have been properly charged to the 
income account are deductible for the pur- 
poses of the tax, as any extraordinary re- 
pairs or assessments which enhance the value 
of the property would properly be charged 
to the principal account. The matter of de- 
termining any depreciation in the value of 
the property and the claiming of the same 
as a deduction in making up the return is 
one on which there is much difference of 
opinion and no definite ruling from the 
Treasury Department. It may be that fu- 
ture regulations will clear up this point. 

The form of return of annual net income 
to be made by fiduciaries is being issued as 
this number is going to press, and an analy- 
sis of its provisions, therefore, cannot be 
undertaken here. Suffice it to say that it 
is a matter which should receive immediate 
and careful consideration by the corporate 
fiduciary owing to the immense amount of 
labor incident to making up the returns and 
the limited time during which the work 
must now be done for the ten months just 
expired. Even when the numerous doubts 
arising under the law and Treasury De- 
partment Regulations shall have been cleared 
up, the burden of work incident to the col- 
lection and payment of income under the 
source-collection operation of the law will 
be great and will undoubtedly take its place 
in the routine of a trust department, as a 
new and separate branch of legitimate trust 
company activities. 

An effort will be made during the present 
session of Congress to secure an amend- 
ment to the Income Tax law providing for 
“information at the source” instead of “col- 
lection at the source.” It is probable that 
Congress will also be asked to provide for 
the reimbursement of trust companies and 
paying agents for expenses contracted in 
collecting the tax inasmuch as trust com- 
panies are now performing services which 
properly belong to the office of the In- 
ternal Revenue Collector. 
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UNIFORM INCOME TAX PAYMENT RULES ADOPTED BY LEADING 


TRUST COMPANIES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Differences in the practical administration 
of the’ Treasury Regulations concerning 
Income Tax Certificates having arisen be- 
tween the agents paying coupons in the 
city of New York, conferences were held 
on the 16th and 23d of December, 1913, at 
which were represented ten paying agencies. 
At the first conference a general discussion 
was had and a committee was appointed to 
formulate rules covering the doubtful points. 
Those present were invited to send to this 
committee any suggestions that they might 
have. Preliminary to the second meeting 
a draft of the suggestions made by the 
committee was mailed to those who had at- 
tended the first hearing in order that they 
might be prepared to make recommenda- 
tions. At the second meeting rules were 
adopted which were embodied in a circular 
entitled “Circular of December 23, 1913, 
Concerning Income Tax Certificates,’ as 
follows: . 


“TEMPORARY CERTIFICATES’—OFFICIAL 
FoRM 1005 

1. These certificates must not be accepted, 
unless they show upon their face that the 
coupons were received by the signer of the 
certificate and from a foreign country, nor 
unless they show upon their face, in some 
appropriate way, that the signer represents 
himself to be a “licensed collector.” 

2. These temporary form certificates can- 
not be accepted at all, after January 15, 1914. 


TYPEWRITTEN CERTIFICATES 

Certificates of proper size (3% inches by 
§ inches) and on paper of proper quality 
(“paper corresponding in weight and tex- 
ture to glazed bond paper 17 by 28, about 
26 pounds to the ream of 500 sheets, or 
white writing paper 21 by 32, about 32 
pounds to the ream of 500 sheets’) may be 
accepted even though typewritten, the Com- 
missioner having so ruled. 


ENDORSEMENT OF CERTIFICATES BY FIRST 
CoLLECTING AGENCY 

The Regulations provide that “the per- 

son or corporation -first receiving coupons 

for collection shall write or stamp his or its 

name and address and date on the back of 








said certificates.” Certificates mot pre- 
sented by the person signing same, must be 
so stamped; and, pending further ruling, if 
not so stamped must be rejected. 


CERTIFICATES SIGNED IN BEHALF OF INDIVID- 
UAL OWNERS BY AGENTS 

1. These certificates must not be accepted 
unless the full mame and the postoffice 
address of the owner, as well as the name 
and the address of the agent, appear on the 
face of the certificate, either in the body 
thereof or as a part of the signature. 

2. The Regulations require that the 
“identity and responsibility” of the agent 
shall be certified by the person, firm or 
organization to whom the certificate signed 
by an agent, is presented for collection, 
viz.: by stamping or writing on the face of 
the certificate the words “satisfied as te 
identity and responsibility of agent,’ giving 
name and address of the person thus certi- 
fying. Accordingly, certificates signed by 
an agent and not bearing the above men- 
tioned stamp or writing on the face of the 
certificate, must be rejected. The only ex- 
ception is where the agent is some well- 
known and reputable bank, trust company 
or firm which itself presents the coupons for 
payment. 

3. Pending further ruling, certificates 
bearing the above stamp on the back, may 
be accepted. 


CERTIFICATES IN ForRM 1000 SIGNED BY 
TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, 
GUARDIANS AND OTHERS ACTING IN 
A Fipuctary CaPAcity 
1. Form 1000, when properly filled and 
adapted to the use of trustees, etc., may be 
accepted until January 15, 1914, and not 

thereafter. 

2. “Properly filled”. means, among other 
things: (a) that the trustee, etc., must in- 
dicate whether or not he makes the claim 
therein mentioned; in other words, ejther 
the word “do” or the words “do not” must 
be stricken out by appropriate lines; and 
(b) when he says “I do now claim,” etc., 
he must fill both dollar blanks, the same 
as when this Form 1000 is used by an ordi- 
nary individual owner. 
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3. The above mentioned claim made by a 
trustee, etc., will not exempt the interest 
from deduction of the one per cent. tax, 
unless the name and address of the indi- 
vidual beneficiary appears somewhere upon 
the face of the certificate. Accordingly, in 
the case of bonds not tax free, the one per 
cent. tax should be deducted unless the 
trustee not only claims the benefit, etc., and 
fills both dollar blanks, but also gives the 
name and address of his beneficiary; and, 
where exemption is claimed, in case there 
is more than one beneficiary, there must be 
a separate certificate for each beneficiary. 


GENERAL 

1. A separate certificate is required for 
each owner; for each series of bonds; for 
each maturity of interest; for registered 
interest; and for coupon interest. 

2. The name of the company issuing the 
bonds and the description of the bonds, 
must be inserted. Until March 31, 1914, 
the insertion of bond numbers is waived 
by the Treasury Department. 

3. Not only the city and State constituting 
the residence of the signer, but also the 
street and number or building, must be 
stated. 

4. Signatures of individuals must be auto- 
graph, not stamped or printed. 

5. In case a bond is owned jointly by two 
or more persons (not a partnership and not 
fiduciary agents) a separate individual certi- 
ficate is required by each owner, and the 
words “an undivided...............- interest 
in” (showing the interest) should be in- 
serted after the words “am the owner of.” 

6. In the case of registered bonds, the 
actual owner should make the certificate, 
without reference to the name in which 
the bond may be registered; and in cases 
where the actual owner is not the registered 
owner, there should be added on the printed 
certificate, after the numbers of the bonds, 
the words: “registered in the name of 
a Hawa eS ats ” (giving name of registered 
owner). 

7. No certificate should be accepted un- 
less it is in one of the forms officially pre- 
scribed. a 


Fiduciaries and the Income Tax 

The Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
has issued a comprehensive booklet describing 
the provisions in relation to fiduciaries and 
partnerships. It also covers income tax on 
notes given for interest, rents, etc., and ex- 
plains how tax shall be collected when 
such notes, before their maturity, shall have 
been sold by the payee or recipient, or shall 
have been discounted with banks. 


Benjamin Strong, Jr., Elected President 
of Bankers’ Trust Company 


The recent election of Mr. Benjamin 
Strong, Jr., to the presidency of the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company, the second largest trust 
company in the United States from the 
standpoint of aggregate resources, is grati- 
fying intelligence to his associates and nu- 
merous friends. Mr. Strong is only forty 
years old and one of the ablest and most 
successful among the younger generation of 
New York bankers. As vice-president since 
1908 he has practically directed the execu- 
tive management of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company and during the period of its larg- 
est growth. Organized barely ten years ago, 
in 1903, the Bankers’ Trust Company has 
accumulated aggregate resources of $156,- 
045,909, with surplus and undivided profits 
of $14,462,920 and capital of $10,000,000. It 
absorbed the Mercantile Trust Company in 
1910 and the Manhattan Trust Company 
two years ago. 

Mr. Strong began his banking career in 
the banking house of the late Morris K. 
Jesup. In 1904 he was elected secretary of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company and became 
vice-president in 1908. He is a son-in-law 
of Mr. Edmund C. Converse whom he suc- 
ceeds as president of the company. Mr. 
Converse is one of the most prominent New 
York bankers. His retirement is due to 
his general plan of withdrawing gradually 
from the many corporate activities with 
which he has been identified. He is presi- 
dent and a director of the Astor Trust Com- 
pany, a director of the United States Steel 
Corporation, of the American Bank Note 
Company and several other corporations. 
He has been president of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company since its organization. 

At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders W. North Duane, one of the vice- 
presidents, and formerly vice-president of 
the Manhattan Trust Company, was elected 
as a director, to succeed W. H. Porter, of 
J. P. Morgan & Company, who recently re- 
signed. 





The publicity department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York is constantly 
blazing new trails in the production of litera- 
ture which commands special interest be- 
cause of the character of information fur- 
nished and because of tasteful, artistic ef- 
fects. The December 9, 1913, statement card 
is an exquisite pantographic background 
which carries the monogram “G. T. C.” 
throughout. The report of financial con- 
dition of the Guaranty shows aggregate re- 
sources of $208,321,393. 
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’ INCOME TAX BURDENS IMPOSED ON TRUST COMPANIES 
ARE UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


HENRY WYNANS JESSUP 
Of the New York Bar 


Every student of American political his- 
tory, and I think I may say, even the man on 
the street, is familiar with the differentiation 
of. the three great functions exercisable 
under our Constitution, i. e., the legislative, 
the judicial and the executive. There have 
been frequent determinations, emphasizing 
the distinction to be kept in mind always 
between the functions of these three de- 
partments of government; and barriers of 
judicial construction have been erected upon 
which appears—so that he who runs may 
read—the notification to the other two de- 
partments confronting the barrier separating 
them from the third: “Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther.” 

Now the first conspicuous fact that every- 
one is aware of by this time in the attempt 
to work out the provisions of the Income 
Tax statute is, so far as collection at the 
source is concerned, that persons having no 
position under the Government, occupying 
no Governmental office, receiving no com- 
pensation from the Government, are re- 
quired by the act, under penalties, to exer- 
cise two Governmental functions: i. e., as- 
sessment and collection of the tax at the 
source. 

Take a trust company which, as an inci- 
dent of its business, has been confronted 
with the labor and expense of attending to 
the collection of coupons of bonds; is there 
any regulation of the Treasury Department 
which provides for the trust company’s be- 
ing indemnified for the expense to which 
it shall be put in assessing and collecting this 
tax at the source? It makes no difference 
in the theory of the case whether the tax 
which the trust company assesses and retains 
is one per cent., or whether it is on a sliding 
scale and may be one or two or three or 
more per cent. Assuming it was invariably 
and upon any amount one per cent., never- 
theless the trust company must compute this 
one per cent.; that is, it must assess a tax. 
Second, it must collect the tax and it is 
accountable therefor to the Treasury Depart- 
ment just as much as though it were a col- 
lector appointed, sworn to the discharge of 





his duties and in the receipt of that munifi- 
cent emolument which our paternal Govern- 
ment bestows upon such functionaries of 
government. 

The man on the street needs no argument 
to persuade him that the assessment and 
collection of a tax is in the exercise of a 
Governmental function. It is to be hoped 
that members of Congress may also become 
capable of appreciating this fact. I am in- 
formed on the best authority that there are 
trust companies who have been put to an 
expense computed to amount to over $15,000 
per annum in order to comply with the pro- 
visions of this law without incurring penal- 
ties. In other words, instead of receiving 
payment from the Government as assessors 
or collectors of the tax, they are subjected 
to a tax of $15,000 per annum, not based upon 
any benefit received by them, not based on 
their income even from the business trans- 
acted incidental to the work that is thus 
involved. True, it is a tax which the trust 
company can regulate to a certain extent, 
but even if it were one dollar it is an unjust 
payment and the payment of it ought to be 
resisted on the ground that it is an uncon- 
stitutional exaction. It is an exaction that 
is necessarily incident to carrying out the 
provisions, but is one that it was not within 
the intention of Congress anyone should be 
exposed to. While it is in effect a tax upon 
the trust company, it isn’t a tax that goes 
into the Treasury of the United States; it 
doesn’t benefit the public; there is no recip- 
rocal benefit conceivably resulting to the 
trust company for the payment. I confess 
that I have been surprised that the various 
persons charged with the duty of collecting 
at the source have not refused poink blank 
to discharge these Governmental functions, 
and that a test case has not been presented 
for judicial determination as to whether the 
Government could compel any particular per- 
son to assess and collect and retain, and fi- 
nally account to the Government for, and 
pay over the tax of the holder of the cou- 
pon or of a landlord or of anyone else whose 
tax is sought to be reached in this way. 
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INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION IN 
READJUSTMENT OF CURRENCY SYSTEM 


ITS ACHIEVEMENTS IN STANDARDIZING COMMERCIAL PAPER 


FREDERICK E. FARNSWORTH 
General Secretary of The American Bankers’ Association 








The spirit of change which animates the 
present transition period of social and 
economic readjustment, found interesting 
expression during 1913 in the activities of 
the American Bankers’ Association. 

New organic relations were established by 
the adoption, at the Boston convention in 
October, of a revised constitution which 
centralizes administrative control, assembles 
the affiliated sections and federates the 
State Bankers’ Associations into a more 
homogeneous whole. The constitution, how- 
ever, simply gives external form to a unity 
of co-operative effort through which the 
Association has attained its growth to a 
present membership of 14,100 banks and 
trust companies, so that constitutional regu- 
lation’ will chiefly serve to prevent the re- 
tarding of collective achievement by indi- 
vidual self-seeking. 

The Association’s efforts to secure a re- 
form of the banking and currency system 
began in 1906, with the appointment of a 
Currency Commission. The educative ef- 
fect upon bankers themselves of constant 
agitation and discussion of the subject, re- 
flected into public opinion by the press, fur- 
ther impressed by the work of the National 
Monetary Commission and followed by the 
activities of the National Citizen’s League, 
resulted in proposed legislation which has 
finally culminated in the new Federal Re- 
serve law, upon which attention has been 
focused for the past six months. 

The Currency Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, at a meeting in 
Atlantic City, June 18, 1913, went carefully 
over a questionnaire of thirty-three ques- 
tions issued by a sub-committee of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
relative to the proposed bill, and the re- 
plies were sent in printed form to the Presi- 
dent, both houses of Congress and to the 
membership of the Association. Following 
this. meeting a conference with Senator 
Owen, chairman of the Senate Committee, 
was held in New York, June 22-23, and the 
amendments to the original Glass bill there 





suggested were afterward informally pre- 
sented at Washington by four members of 
the Currency Commission. 

The bill as later submitted to the House 
caucus contained radical and repressive fea- 
tures which led to the calling, by the Cur- 
rency Commission, of a conference at Chi- 
cago, August 22-23, between members of 
the American Bankers’ Association, the 
State Bankers’ Associations and the various 
Clearing House Associations. Discussion 
there by the three hundred bankers present 
resulted in the preparation, and distribution 
to all banks in the United States, of an 
amended form of the bill embodying sug- 
gested changes which were considered either 
desirable or essential to render the Federal 
Reserve plan acceptable and feasible. A 
committee of seven then submitted the 
recommended changes, with explanations of 
their reasons, in a series of hearings before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
in Washington. 

At the Boston convention of the Associa- 
tion in October, opposition on the part of 
bankers to the coercive injustice and itm- 
practical provisions of the bill as it then ex- 
isted, was voiced both by a special confer- 
ence of country bankers, who later presented 
their objections before the Senate Commit- 
tee, and by the passage of resolutions ex- 
pressing the opinion of the Association as a 
whole. These resolutions endorsed the ef- 
forts being made to secure banking and 
currency reform, but clearly implied the 
necessity of making legislation which could 
be successfully put into operation, such as 
“to command the approval and enlist the 
co-operation of the banks of the country, 
both State and National.” 

Continued criticism of the bill by individ- 
ual bankers and the force of their collective 
condemnation, gradually led to a modifica- 
tion of some of its most objectionable pro- 
visions, to a degree which made the law, as 
passed in its final form, one which might 
obviously have been improveds by a more 
adequate knowledge of its practical applica- 
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tions, but which establishes a_ sufficiently 


‘safe basis of long needed reform to war- 


rant its trial by banks which could not have 
entered the Federal Reserve system as at 
first proposed. 

The principle of asset currency embodied 
in the note-issuing provisions of the bill, was 
first advocated from A. B. A. platforms 
during the nineties. In 1906 it was incor- 
porated in an Association measure, known 
as the “asset currency” bill, which was in- 
troduced into Congress in 1907 and 1908, 
and it has appeared in the best currency leg- 
islation proposed since that time. 

The National Reserve Association, or so- 
called Aldrich plan, upon which the Federal 
Reserve system is based, resulted from the 
work of the National Monetary Commissior, 
appointed by President Taft at the sugges- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association. 
Although fundamentally different as to prin- 
ciples of management, the two plans are 
practically analagous in many features which 
were perfected by the aid of the Currency 
Commission of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, and by individual members who 
were called into consultation during its 
preparation. So that the new law is, in 
many respects, directly descended from 
previous Association work upon currency 
reform. 

The fact that our commercial paper, un- 
der existing laws, is safe enough to be used 
as the basis of note issue by Federal re- 
serve banks, is due in larger measure than 
is generally understood to the efforts of the 
Association, through its Law Committee, in 
furthering the enactment of such laws as 
the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act, 
and in securing the passage of special pro- 
tective measures drafted by the General 
Counsel, Thomas B. Paton. Significant of 
the Association’s influence is the passage, 
in the last six years, of more than two 
hundred measures safeguarding instruments 
arising from commercial transactions. In 
1913 alone, thirty-six Jaws covering ten sub- 
jects of legislation recommended by the As- 
sociation, chiefly relating in some way to 
ciedit instruments, were placed on _ the 
statute books of twenty States. Typical of 
the work along these lines was the support 
given to campaigns which resulted in the 
passage of the Negotiable Instruments Act 
by five additional States; the adoption of 
the Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act by six 
States; and the work of the Bills of Ladinz 
Committee for Federal legislation through 
the Pomerene and Stevens bills, supple- 
niented by the distribution of a pamphlet 
prepared by the general counsel, giving the 


history and indicating the benefit of the 
Uniform Bills of Lading Act. 

Features of the new Federal Reserve sys- 
tem relating to Clearing House examina- 
tion, check collection and exchange pro- 
cesses between member banks, reflect poli- 
cies and incorporate practices established by 
the Association through its Clearing House 
Section. In view of the estimate of the 
secretary of that Section that “for every 
dollar of Federal reserve notes used to pay 
debts there will be $30 of checks employed,” 
it is interesting to note that fifty per cent. 
of the checks used in commercial transac- 
tions now bear the universal transit numbers 
devised by the Section, which has also 
brought about, during the year, a new 
method of reporting total bank transactions 
rather than total clearings, and is at present 
working to perfect a standard form of bank 
check and a uniform code of check collec- 
tion laws. 

In addition to the changes resulting from 
the new banking system, Federal legislation 
has imposed burdens upon banks and trust 
companies by the income tax provisions of 
the tariff law, and these were the subject 
of active propaganda by the Trust Company 
Section of the Association, which clarified 
certain phases of that uncertain subject, and 
rendered some of the income tax collec- 
tion duties less complex. In connection with 
the income tax law the general counsel of 
the Association was also instrumental in 
securing the exemption of mutual savings 
banks from taxation. 

The closer relations established between 
banks and the Government under the new 
Federal Reserve system, will increase the 
long recognized need of better understand- 
ing of banking services by the general pub- 
lic. It is difficult to estimate the educative 
effect of the work of the trust company and 
Savings Bank Sections in this respect, dur- 
ing the past year. 

The efforts of the Trust Company Section 
took the successful form of nineteen ably 
written articles on the nature and value of: 
trust company functions, which were given 
widespread publicity in the press through- 
out the country and will unquestionably im- 
press the growing importance of such insti- 
tutions upon public consciousness. 

The Savings Bank Section has instituted 
a National Thrift Campaign, with the result 
that. societies have been formed in different 
parts of the-country to perpetuate the grow- 
ing popularity of the savings and thrift idea, 
and nearly five hundred sets of specially pre- 
pared “Thrift Talks” are being issued 
monthly in galley form to the press, and to 
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bankers who have them printed in local pa- 
pers in connection with efforts to develop 
the saving habit in their communities. Four 
courses of lectures on how different types 
of financial institutions may be used as an 
aid to saving, have been arranged as part 
of the free lecture system of New York 
City. The extension of school savings sys- 
tems, especially in large cities, is being en- 
couraged, and assistance given to banks in 
the installation of savings departments, by 
the suggestion of proper methods and sys- 
tems. The Section is also active at present 
in opposing proposed legislation which 
would make for dishonesty, unfairness to 
savings banks, and possible danger to banks 
not Government depositaries, in the event of 
financial disturbance, by increasing the in- 
terest bearing amounts which may be de- 
posited in Postal Savings Banks to $1,000, 
and by removing the limits upon non-inter- 
est bearing postal savings deposits. 

That the standard of education estab- 
lished by the American Institute of Bank- 
ing through its chapter and correspondence 
courses in banking and commercial law, as 
proven by the success of its graduates, 
makes such knowledge an increasingly de- 
sirable part of the qualifications essential to 
advancement in the banking profession, is 
more strongly evidenced each year, as it 
was during 1913, by the growing number of 
bankers who are working for its certificate 
of graduation. There are now nearly 14,500 
student-members of the Institute. 

In r191r the Association recognized its 
economic responsibility toward the building 
up of agriculture as an industry commen- 
surate with the country’s needs, by the ap- 
pointment of a standing Committee. At the 
Boston convention this Committee was de- 
veloped into an Agricultural Commission, 
with B. F. Harris, of Champaign, IIl., as 
chairman. A monthly publication, known as 
“The Banker-Farmer,” began issue in 
December, 1913, both as a chronicle of the 
work being done by the Association’s Agri- 
cultural Commission and thirty-eight agri- 
cultural committees of State bankers’ as- 
sociations, and to define the economic, so- 
cial and educational relations of bankers to 
the agricultural problem. The campaign 
which they have undertaken has already 
established a new sense of community of 
interest between the banks and the people, 
which is educative to both and significant of 
new social and economi¢ adjustments. 

Protection of its members against crimi- 
nal offenders continues to be one of the 
Association’s strongest features. The last 
annual report of the Protective Department 


shows that, in the past year, three times as 
many crimes, with losses more than four 
times as great, were committed against non- 
members as against members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

A new cipher code is being prepared by a 
special committee, a book of Forms for Na- 
tional and State banks has been compiled, 
and a new form of “American Bankers’ As- 
sociation Standard Fidelity Schedule Bond” 
has recently been copyrighted. 

During 1913 the Association suffered not 
only the unprecedented loss of a president 
in office, through the death of Charles H. 
Huttig, but also the death of an unusual 
number of prominent members, including 
Mr. James T. Howenstein, who first pro- 
posed the organization of the American 
Bankers’ Association; an ex-president, Mr. 
M. M. White; Mr. Robert E. James who 
was chairman of the constitutional revision 
committee; and Mr. W. B. Greene, a former 
secretary of the Association. 

With the exception of Rhode Island, there 
is now a bankers’ association in every State, 
Delaware and New Hampshire having lately 
organized. The loyal co-operation of these 
forty-eight State Associations has helped the 
American Bankers’ Association to influence 
many of the economic changes of 1913, and 
will make possible the fulfillment of the 
new opportunities and responsibilities of its 
fortieth year of effort. 


State Trust Company of Plainfield, N. J. 

The statement rendered by the State Trust 
Company of Plainfield, N. J., at the close of 
business December 31, 1913, reflects a pros- 
perous year. The total resources amount 
to $757,139 of which $23,324 is cash on 
hand, $124,281 cash in bank, $339,732 bills 
purchased and loans, $103,456 investment 
securities and $144,800 mortgages. The 
capital stock is $100,000, surplus and profits 
$50,163, deposits belonging to 2,000 deposit- 
ors $606,551. 

The State Trust Company has adopted the 
commendable plan of issuing- statements 
which have explanations subjoined to each 
item of resources and liabilities. 

The officers are as follows: R. Henry De- 
pew, president, E. F. Feickert and M. C. 
Van Arsdale, vice-presidents, and H. C-. 
Nash, secretary and treasurer. 





The International Trust Company of Den- 
ver, Colo., reports under date of Jan. 13, 
1914, total resources of $8,074,658, with $2,- 
465,910, loans on security $3,459,201 and 
bonds $2,149,547. Deposits aggregate $6,- 
999,435, with capital of $350,000, surplus and 
undivided profits of $708,923. 
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THE WORK OF THE SAVINGS BANK SECTION DURING 
THE PAST YEAR 


E. G. McWILLIAM 
Secretary, Savings Bank Section, American Bankers’ Association, New York 


What has the Savings Bank Section done 
during the past year? Who can say? Pos- 
sibly the small bankers in various sections 
of the country who have been aided in es- 
tablishing savings departments by the Sav- 
ings Bank Section might be able to say, if it 
were possible to get them together, or other 
bankers in remote communities who have 
received material for attractive advertising 
might be willing to testify. Perhaps the 
newspapers in forty different States that 
have received matter of interest to their 
readers upon the subject of Thrift, would 
say a word, or possibly some individuals 
who undoubtedly have been turned from 
habits of extravagance to lives of thrift and 
happiness through reading of the “Thrift 
Talks” sent out by the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion or through hearing some of the Thrift 
lectures arranged under its direction, would 
acknowledge these agencies as responsible 
for the change, or better yet, possibly some 
of the hundreds of school children who 
have already acquired the thrift habit and 
extended its influence to their parents 
through school savings banks organized as 
a result of efforts of the Savings Bank 
Section, if it were possible to assemble them, 
would tell of some of the happiness that 
they have enjoyed and been able to give, as 
a result of the pennies saved. But it is im- 
possible to assemble these various classes 
of people and ask them for their testimony. 
All we may point to is an encouraging let- 
ter now and then expressing appreciation 
of our efforts, and all we can say of the 
past year’s work is that we have been ear- 
nestly striving to help these people and all 
others who have in any manner indicated 
that we might be of assistance. 

Someone may ask, “Of what value is such 
work to the American Bankers’ Association ?” 
True, it cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents, but surely as a constructive effort it 
is worth while. The banker is indeed short- 
sighted who does not realize that his own 
prosperity depends upon that of the people 
and that any improvement in the thrift of 
the nation means future business of a per- 
manent character. Hence, the Savings Bank 





Section has bent most of its energies dur- 
ing the past year toward expanding its Cam- 
paign of Education in Thrift which was 
instituted over a year ago. 

After considerable experiment, with a 
full realization of the size of the task, three 
principal methods were adopted in this work. 
First, the developing of the school savings 
system; second, the presenting of the man- 
ner in which our various financial institu- 
tions may be used as aids to thrift, by means 
of lectures by financial men to the people, 
and third, the sending of short articles 
termed Thrift Talks to newspapers and 
other periodicals throughout the United 
States for weekly publication. The first 
method reaches the children, and the other 
two reach the “grown-ups.” 

While accurate statistics of the school 
savings system are not available to date, 
figures that were gathered some time ago 
by Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer of Philadelphia, 
indicated nearly a million of dollars upon 
deposit by about 200,000 children in the 
schools heard from at that time. Probably 
another year, through co-operation with the 
comptroller’s office at Washington, accurate 
statistics will be obtained, and they will un- 
doubtedly show a large increase over the 
above figures, for constant requests are re- 
ceived for the School Savings Bank pam- 
phlet, issued by the Savings Bank Section, 
which contains several methods of operat- 
ing the system, together with laws of vari- 
ous States relating thereto. This pamphlet 
is sent to anyone upon request, and con- 
tains among others, a description of one 
method of operating the school saving sys- 
tem, which entails no additional labor upon 
the part of banks or teachers and takes no 
time from the regular school hours of the 
pupils. The school savings system is not 
an immediate money-maker for banks, but 
as a foundation for future business and an 
advertising medium, it is unsurpassed; and 
educators in cities where the system is in 
successful operation, contend that it has a 
distinct educational value. 


While the second method has been used 
by. individual bankers here and there in 
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various States, bankers generally seem loath 
to talk about their business and allow ques- 
tions to be asked in regard to it, publicly, 
despite the fact that no better method has 
yet been discovered of getting close to 
people than talking to them. In New York, 
however, through co-operation between the 
Savings Bank Section and the Board of 
Education, last winter the first Thrift course 
was arranged and presented in Cooper In- 
stitute. The experiment was successful, 
and through the continued co-operation of 
the Board, four more Thrift courses have 
been arranged this season, one for each of 
the other boroughs of the city. These lec- 
tures form a part of the regular free even- 
ing courses of lectures prepared for adults, 
and are delivered in the auditoriums of vari- 
ous schools and high schools. The subjects 
of these lectures are the savings bank, trust 
company, commercial bank, building and 
loan association, insurance company, postal 
savings bank, co-operation, bonds, etc., as 
aids to thrift; and the lecturers are all men 
actively engaged in developing those fields 
of activity. A gratifying interest has been 
evidenced in these lectures and it is hoped 
that in other cities this work may also be 
attempted. 

But it is the third method which is ap- 
parently reaching the largest number of 
people, for in forty different States our 
“Thrift Talks” are being published, and the 
“power of the press” has long been recog- 
nized. These talks are published in galley 
form and enough sent each month to allow 
for weekly publication. Having no appro- 
priation for publicity, the success of this 
branch of the work has been entirely depen- 
dent upon the generosity of publishers. How 
generous they have been is evidenced by the 
fact that nearly five hundred sets of. these 
Thrift Talks are being sent out each month, 
although many go to other publications and 
individual banks, but only a very few news- 
papers have actually refused to publish. The 
Talks are short snappy articles upon a 
phase of thrift, generally prefaced by an 
apt quotation from some public man, and 
where a paper in any town is publishing 
these articles, it has been the custom to 
advise the banks of that fact and suggest 
that their advertisement be along educational 
lines and set near this matter. In some in- 
stances papers have published these articles 
at the request of banks, and in at least one 
case a paper uses the Thrift Talks in the 
center of a page and surrounds it with bank 
advertisements. These talks are also being 
used by banks and advertising men in pre- 
paring advertisements, and one direct re- 


sult of this work has been that already in 
many parts of the country, bank advertising 
is losing some of its conventionalism and 
assuming a real “human interest” quality. 
3ankers and newspapers may perform a mu- 
tual service by co-operating in this work. 

Direct results of this work are difficult to 
trace; but the fact remains that whereas 
prior to the inauguration of this movement 
by the Savings Bank Section, little if any- 
thing was heard of the subject of Thrift, 
it is now being talked about and written 
about, and even societies are being organ- 
ized to further its practice. It is fair to 
assume therefore that the Savings Bank 
Section is responsible in a large measure for 
directing thought to this all-important sub- 
ject, and by persisting in its efforts is per- 
forming a service of vast constructive value 
to the country. 

The service of the Section in furnishing 
practical information and forms relative to 
all phases of savings banking has been 
freely taken advantage of by bankers 
throughout the United States, and the suc- 
cessful meeting at Boston, during which a 
lively interest was evidenced in savings bank 
topics of the day, was the crowning event 
of a busy year. The Savings Bank Section 
exists not merely for savings banks alone, 
but in all of its activities has an eye single 
to the best interests of all bankers of the 
country as represented in the American 
Bankers’ Association, and it is hoped that 
during 1914 the Section will be enabled to 
render a larger service than ever before. 


Growth of Commerce Trust Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 

One of the most progressive and suc- 
cessful trust companies in the West is the 
Commerce Trust Conipany of Kansas City, 
Mo. Its statement, as of December 31, 1913, 
shows aggregate resources of $13,470,041, 
including $7,220,709 loans and discounts, $2,- 
266,195 stocks and bonds and $3,983,136 cash 
and sight exchange. Capital stock is $1,- 
000,000, surplus and undivided profits $617,- 
079 and deposits total $11,852,961. The offi- 
cers of _this gtrong trust company are: 
W. T. Kemper, president; J. Z. Miller, Jr., 
vice-president; Henry C. Schwitzgebel, 
secretary; Richard C. Menefee, treasurer; 
Townley Culbertson, ass’t secretary; J. D 
Rising, asst secretary; B. C. Howard 
trust officer. a 

The National Nassau Bank of New York 
under date of Jan. 13, 1914, reports aggre- 
gate resources of $15,432,416. Deposits ag- 
gregate $10,412,261 with capital of $1,000,- 
000 and surplus fund of $400,000. 
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ADVANTAGES OF STATE BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
ENTERING FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


FESTUS J. WADE 
President Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Banking and Currency Law does not 
curtail or restrict, but instead broadens the 
scope of powers and functions of State 
banks and trust companies who become 
members : 


z. 


a | 


It grants to State organization substan- 
tially all privileges of the National Bank- 
ing System, except the right to act as 
Reserve Agents for National Banks, and 
the right to issue circulating notes se- 
cured by Government bonds. 

It places State banks and trust com- 
panies under Governmental supervision 
and protection, thus affording additional 
security to both the depositor and stock- 
holder. 

State banks and trust companies are per- 
mitted to discount or re-discount bills 
receivable under exactly the same. terms 
and conditions accorded National banks. 
It enlarges the sphere of State banks and 
trust companies by permitting the ac- 
ceptance by them of the obligations of 
solvent customers. 


. The cash reserve under the new law will 


be: County banks, 12 per cent. on de- 
mand and 5 per cent. on time deposits; 
Reserve City Banks, 15 per cent. on 
demand and 5 per cent. on time deposits ; 
and Central Reserve City Banks, 18 per 
cent. on demand and 5 per cent. on time 
deposits. 

All checks or drafts deposited for the 
credit of the Member Banks’ solvent 
customers can be used the same day by 
securing a like credit from the Reserve 
bank in their district, and further, it 
accommodates the depositor in that he 
can only be charged a legitimate fee 
(approximately cost for making the col- 
lection.) This item alone will mean 
millions of dollars of saving to the 
commerce of the country from the 
operation of the present system. 


. It provides a method by which all State 


banks and trust companies may become 
a part of a homogeneous banking system 
under the Federal Government. 


. It establishes a reservoir-from which cur- 


rency is obtainable at any time under 





the same terms and conditions as ac- 
corded National banks. 

The System will ultimately bring more 
than 20,000 National and State banks 
and trust companies into subdivisions 
of not less than eight nor more than 
12 centers, all being under the protection 
of the Federal Reserve Board; thus 
marshaling the reserves of the nation to 
meet all needs of commerce. 

By a vote of 5 to 7 of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the force and power of 
the entire eight (or 12) Reserve banks 
can, when necessary, be concentrated 
upon any part of the United States need- 
ing its protection. 


g. The new law creates a bank note cur- 


rency far superior to any bank note is- 
sued by any other government, whether 
it be of Europe, Asia or Africa. Take 
for illustration, the values of security 
behind the bank notes of the three great- 
est European banks, viz.: London, Paris 
and Berlin. 

BANK OF ENGLAND Notes: Secured 
by gold, but may be paid 75 per cent. 
in gold and 25 per cent. in silver, at 
the option of the Governing Board. 

More than 20 per cent. of the present 
outstanding Bank of England notes are 
now secured not by gold, but by the debt 
of the British Government. 

BaNK OF France: Are payable in 
gold, but the governors of the bank 
may, at any time, elect to pay all of 
such notes in silver. 

BANK OF GERMANY Notes (REICH- 
BANK): Are payable in gold, but may 
be paid in silver at the option of the 
bank governors. 

All of the three banks above named 
are private institutions. There is no 
government obligation behind them, nor 
are there pledges by any Act of Eng- 
lish Parliament, or the National Assem- 
bly of France, or of the Reichstag in 
Germany, which binds these govern- 
ments to protect their notes by payment 
in gold. 
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The reference to the Currency Sys- 
tem of England, France and Germany 
are made simply to show comparatively, 
and thus better point out the soundness 
of our basis for Reserve bank notes. 
It is not to be understood that the com- 
parisons indicate any misgiving on our 
part that the notes of these great coun- 
tries will not be paid in gold or that 
there is not absolute confidence in the 
security of the pound sterling, the franc 
or the mark. 

10. Reserve bank notes of the United States 
of America are secured as follows: 

(a) By the pledge of the Government 
to pay such notes presented to the 
Treasury at Washington in gold, on 
demand. 

(b) By the obligation of any Federal 
Reserve Bank to pay said notes in 
gold or lawful money on demand. 

(c) By the obligation of each Federal 
Reserve Bank never to issue (in 
fact it would not be possible to 
secure them) Federal Reserve notes 
unless it satisfies the Federal Re- 
serve Board at Washington, that it 
has: 

1. At least 40 per cent. of gold in 
its own vaults to redeem all 
notes it issues. 

2. In addition to this 40 per cent. 
gold reserve, it must have at 
least 100 per cent. of notes so 
issued, secured by prime com- 
mercial paper worth at least 
100 per cent. for every note is- 
sued; and this is coupled with 
the obligation of each Member 
Bank taking out such notes, 
that the commercial paper so 
offered will be paid at maturity. 

3. Such notes are secured by the 
entire capital stock of each Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, which capi- 
tal cannot be less than $4,000,000 
for any one bank. In addition 
there is the security of the dou- 
ble liability of every share of 
stock owned by each Member 
Bank. 

As a member of the Currency Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers’ Association 
for more than seven years, I have labored 
to bring about amendments to the proposed 
Banking and Currency Legislation to the 
end that State banks and trust companies 
would have recognition in any new system 
established. I am quite sure that this has 
been accomplished in the new Bill and that 


it accords them all privileges that could be 
reasonably expected. 

I regard the Bill as a safe, practical and 
workable measure. In my judgment, every 
State bank or trust company that fails to 
embrace the opportunity of joining the new 
system and at its very inception, will vir- 
tually take a backward step and with an 
incalculable loss of prestige. 

I am unqualifiedly recommending to the 
stockholders of Mercantile Trust Company 
that they vote their approval not only of 
the bill, but the purchase of our full quota 
of stock in the Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 


New Brunswick Trust Co. (N. J.) 
Annual Meeting 


All the directors, and, with one exception, 
all the officers of the New Brunswick Trust 
Company were re-elected at meetings held 
by the stockholders and directors January 
15th. In the case of the officers of the 
institution two changes were made. Frank 
S. Cobb, who has served two years as secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of the company, 
was not a candidate for re-election and 
J. V. D. Mershon, the treasurer and assist- 
ant Secretary, was selected to fill the va- 
cancy in connection with his other duties 
and with the title of secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. Cobb, however, will continue to 
serve as a director of the company. It was 
explained by Mr. A. J. Jones, the president 
of the bank, that the retiring secretary and 
assistant treasurer will go to Newark to 
take charge of the Auditing Department of 
the big Fidelity Trust Company. 

The company’s re-elected directors are 
A. J. Jones, president of the New Bruns- 
wick Trust Company; John C. Eisele, Eisele 
& King, Newark; Uzal H. McCarter, presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Trust Company, 
Newark; Hon. Willard P. Voorhees, Su- 
preme Court Justice, New Brunswick; F. M. 
Donohue, physician, New Brunswick; Rob- 
ert M. Pettit; of Winslow, Lanier & Co., New 
York City; John H. Conger, vice-president 
of the New Brunswick Trust Company; 
Frederick Weigel, counselor-at-law, New 
Brunswick; Frederick W. Egner, second 
vice-president of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, Newark; Clarence G. Appleton, tomp- 
troller of the Fidelity Trust Company, 
Newark; Frank S. Cobb, auditor of the Fi- 
delity Trust Company, Newark. 

Its officers are: A. J. Jones, president; 
John H. Conger, vice-president; Frederick 
W. Egner, vice-president; J. V. D. Mershon, 
treasurer and secretary. 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE CLEVELAND FOUNDATION 
A NEW HUMANITARIAN AGENCY WHICH UTILIZES TRUST 
COMPANY FACILITIES 


F. H. GOFF 
President, Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


[Eprror’s Note: Trust company officials, throughout the United States, will be interested 
in reading the following description of the establishment of a community trust, designated 
as “The Cleveland Foundation,” by Mr. F. H. Goff, president of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany and also president of the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association. 
The central object of this community trust is to provide greater uniformity of purpose, 
powers and duties of administration in the management of trusts where either the whole or 
the residuum of estates is devised or bequeathed for charitable, educational or philanthropic 
work. It places within the reach of all men, whether of large or moderate means, the 
advantages of a “foundation,” which differs from the private “foundations” in that the 
board of trustees will not be self-perpetuating; that it will be safeguarded through the 
employment of trust companies and subject to the most searching public 
scrutiny and supervision. While the plan provides that the Cleveland Trust Company, 
through its board of directors, shall be trustee of the property and funds of the founda- 
tion, the committee to distribute the income will consist of five members, two of whom will 
be selected by the directors of the trust company, one by the mayor or chief executive of 
the city, one by the senior or presiding judge of the county having jurisdiction over the 
settlement of estates and one by the senior or presiding Judge of the United States District 
Court of the Northern District of Ohio. The plan is the conception of Mr. Goff. The 


Cleveland Foundation starts with a fund of $5,000,000. | 


Whether or not Mr. Carnegie is right in 
thinking that it is a disgrace to die rich, 
thoughtful people will agree that it is a 
disgrace for men or women possessed of 
property to die without having given Serious 
consideration as to how they can dispose of 
it, so as to accomplish the most good and 
do the least harm. The wisest disposition 
of necessity presents a problem for the so- 
lution of each individual, and depends upon 
the varying circumstances of each case. 

Many deem it imprudent to burden wives 
or daughters lacking experience in business 
affairs with the responsibility of managing 
property. They fear to make them the prey 
of the fortune hunter or the cunning and 
unscrupulous adventurer and promoter, or 
the well-meaning but incompetent friend. 
They are solicitous that the inheritance left 
them shall provide for their reasonable 
needs through life, that it shall not be con- 
sumed in ostentatious living nor lost through 
hazardous investments. 

Thoughtful men believe it makes for the 
development of better manhood and woman- 
hood to provide for their children in ways 
that will create ambition, stimulate thrift 
and effort, prevent speculation, extrava- 
gance and waste, make possible the exercise 
of some restraining influence should they 
become wayward and tempted to lead idle 





and useless lives, and last but not least to 
make it impossible, should they become fi- 
nancially involved, for their creditors or the 
creditors of their wives or husbands to make 
away with their inheritance. 

Many parents are more concerned to se- 
cure a certainty of comforts for their chil- 
dren to the end of their days than to make 
possible their living lives of ease and lux- 
ury with the chances that they may be re- 
duced to want and become dependents in 
old age. Parental instinct and affection com- 
pel us to afford our children every oppor- 
tunity and advantage within the limit of our 
means which will make for useful and re- 
spected citizenship, but forbid bequeathing 
to those of immature years or unsettled 
habits property that may work their de- 
struction, for wealth has power to make and 
to destroy. 

A disposition of property affording the 
protection and safeguards indicated neces- 
sitates the employment of a trustee and 
will often result in some portion. or all of 
the principal being available for other uses 
after wife, children and grand-children have 
been cared for. 

It has been my ambition to find a way in 
which the trust companies of this country 
can be helpful in gathering up and making 
useful this residuum—this. wealth that is 
left over and so often goes to waste. 
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Men of large wealth like Mr. Rockefeller 
and Mr. Altman have created private foun- 
dations to administer a portion of their sur- 
plus for the benefit of mankind. People of 
limited means share with men of wealth the 
desire that the world may be better for their 
having lived. They often feel a deepening 
sense of regret as the shadows lengthen that 
the effort to work their way up stream and 
to accumulate has too fully consumed their 
energies; that the struggle has been too 
much for self and family and too little for 
mankind. They would welcome finding a 
way in which the residuum of their estate, 
whether it be large or small, might be wisely 
used in helping to make better, stronger, 
purer men and women. Unable to deter- 
mine what the needs of the future will be, 
when funds from their estate might be 
available for such use, and precluded be- 
cause of the expense from making use of a 
privately owned foundation with its self- 
perpetuating Board of Trustees, their pur- 
pose can only be accomplished through a 
corporate trusteeship willing to serve all 
alike who are desirous of having such use 
made of their surplus wealth. 

Confident that there are many who would 
welcome an opportunity of trusteeing the 
residuum of their estate to be used in fur- 
therance of educational and social welfare 
work in this city, some months ago I rec- 
ommended to the board of directors of 
The Cleveland Trust Company that by the 
adoption of a proper resolution definitely 
establishing the purposes, powers and duties, 
they authorize the acceptance of charitable 
trusts, large or small, created for the benefit 
of the inhabitants of the city of Cleveland, 
the individual trusts together to constitute 
a Community Trust to be known as The 
Cleveland Foundation. I am pleased to an- 
nounce that after having given the matter 
careful consideration and after having taken 
the opinion of many interested in welfare 
work, the directors of our company have 
adopted the following resolution authorizing 
the acceptance of such trusts: 

“With a view to securing a greater uni- 
formity of purpose, powers and duties of 
administration in the management and con- 
trol of property given, devised and be- 
queathed for charitable purposes, the board 
of directors of The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany agrees to accept of such gifts, devises 
and bequests as trustee for the uses, pur- 
poses and with the powers and duties here- 
inafter set forth, all property so held to be 
known as constituting the Cleveland Foun- 
dation, and to be administered, managed and 
dealt with, save as hereinafter provided, as 


a single trust. From the time the donor or 
testator provides that income shall be avail- 
able for use of such Foundation, such in- 
come less proper charges and expenses, shall 
be annually devoted perpetually to chari- 
table purposes, unless principal is distributed 
as hereinafter provided. Without limiting 
in any way the charitable purposes for which 
such income may be used, it shall be avail- 
able for assisting charitable and educational 
institutions, whether supported by private 
donations or public taxation, for promoting 
education, scientific research, for care of 
the sick, aged or helpless, to improve living 
conditions or to provide recreation for all 
classes, and for such other charitable pur- 
poses-as will best make for the mental, 
moral and physical improvement of the in- 
habitants of the city of Cleveland as now 
or hereafter constituted, regardless of race, 
color or creed, according to the discretion 
of a majority in number of a committee to 
be constituted as hereinafter provided, or 
in event of the failure of two of the public 
officials empowered to appoint members 
upon the committee, to make such appoint- 
ments within thirty days from the time they 
are requested in writing by the trustee to 
do so, or in event of the unwillingness, 
failure or inability of a majority of the 
members to serve if appointed, or of the 
power to disburse income by said committee 
being adjudged by a court of last resort to 
be illegal, then according to the unfettered 
discretion of a majority of the members of 
the board of directors of The Cleveland 
Trust Company, such committee, or the di- 
rectors of The Cleveland Trust Company 
in event the power shall lodge in them, to 
use or distribute the net income when and 
as above provided, in such manner as will 
best accomplish the purpose expressed, ac- 
cording to their absolute discretion; pro- 
vided that, if contributors to the Founda- 
tion, in the instruments creating their trusts, 
indicate their desire: 


1r. As to time when and purposes for 


which principal contributed by them 
shall be distributed. 


2. As to purposes for which their income 
shall be used, either for a definite or 
indefinite period of time. 


3. That the power to distribute principal 
or income shall be vested in the Com- 
mittee constituted as hereinafter pro- 
vided, with the exception only that the 
member provided to be selected by the 
Judge of the United States District 
Court shall be appointed by the board 
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of directors of The Cleveland Trust 

Company. 

The trustee shall respect and be governed 
by the wishes as so expressed, but only 
in so far as the purposes indicated shall seem 
to the trustee, under conditions as they may 
hereafter exist, wise and most widely bene- 
ficial, absolute discretion being vested in a 
majority of the then members of the board 
of directors of The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany to determine with respect thereto. 
Principal or interest diverted under this 
power to other than the specific purposes in- 
dicated shall be used and distributed for the 
general purpose of the Foundation. 

The committee to distribute said income 
shall be residents of Cleveland, men or 
women interested in welfare work, pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the civic, educational, 
physical and moral needs of the community, 
preferably but one and in no event to exceed 
two members of said committee to belong 
to the same religious sect or denomination; 
those holding or seeking political office to 
be disqualified from serving. Said commit- 
tee shall be selected as follows: 

Two by the directors of The Cleveland 
Trust Company, preferably to be desig- 
nated from their own number. 

One by the mayor or chief executive 
officer of the city of Cleveland. 

One by the senior or presiding Judge 
of the Court for the time being, having 
jurisdiction of the settlement of estates 
in Cuyahoga County. 

One by the senior or presiding Judge of 
the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio, or of the 
Court that may hereafter exercise the 
jurisdiction of said Court in Cuyahoga 
County. 

In event of any question arising as to the 
official herein authorized to make said ap- 
pointments, the decision of the board of 
directors of The Cleveland Trust Company 
shall be final and conclusive with respect 
thereto; all appointments to be for a term 
of five years, except the appointments first 
made, which shall be as follows: 


One member by the board of directors 
of The Cleveland Trust Company for 
one year. 

One member by the judge of the United 

* States District Court for the Northern 
District of Ohio for two years. 

One member by the judge of the Pro- 
bate Court of Cuyahoga County for three 
years. 

One member by the mayor of the city 
of Cleveland for four years. 


One member by the board of directors 
of The Cleveland Trust Company for five 
years. 

Vacancies by expiration, death, resignation 
or refusal to serve to be filled for the un- 
expired term by authority making original 
appointment, in event of the failure for 
thirty days after receipt of written notice 
from the trustee so to do, then by the di- 
rectors of The Cleveland Trust Company; 
the expenses of the committee, including 
compensation to be fixed by the trustee to a 
secretary who shall be appointed by and 
hold office subject to the will of the trustee, 
shall be paid out of the income, but the 
members shall serve without compensation. 
They shall annually organize by the election 
of a chairman and shall keep complete rec- 
ords of their proceedings, receipts and dis- 
bursements, copies of which shall be filed 
with the trustee on or before the 20th day 
of January in each year; disbursements 
shall be made by the trustee on the written 
orders of a majority of the committee given 
at regularly called meetings. Failure of the 
committee for twelve months to file dis- 
bursement orders with the trustee shall em- 
power the board of directors of The Cleve- 
land Trust Company to disburse income 
then available for distribution. 

After the entire income of any trust con- 
stituting the Foundation is available for 
charitable purposes, all or any portion of 
the property belonging to such trust may be 
listed for taxation, regardless of any stat- 
ute exempting all or any part thereof by 
reason of its application to charitable pur- 
poses, if a majority of the board of direc- 
tors of The Cleveland Trust Company shall 
so direct. The receipts and disbursements 
of the committee as well as of the trustee 
shall be annually audited by an independent 
auditor and there shall be published annually 
in the two newspapers published in the city 
of Cleveland reputed to have the largest 
circulation therein, a certified statement by 
such auditor showing in detail the invest- 
ments -held in each separate trust constitut- 
ing the Foundation, the amount of income 
received during the preceding year, the pur- 
pose for which the income has been used, 
and a classified statement of the expenses 
of the committee and the trustee. Failure 
to make such publication shall authorize any 
court of competent jurisdiction to appoint 
another trustee in event the court shall find 
that neglect to make such publication is due 
to gross carelessness or wilful neglect of 
the trustee. 

Successor trustees, however, or for what- 
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ever reason appointed or created, to have 
all powers and discretions and be charged 
with like duties in all respects as herein 
conferred upon The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. 

With the approval of two-thirds of the 
entire board of directors, of The Cleveland 
Trust Company, given at a meeting called 
specifically for that purpose, all or any part 
of the principal constituting the trust es- 
tate may be used for any purpose within 
the scope of the Foundation, which may 
have the approval of four members of said 
committee, providing that not to exceed 
twenty per cent. (20) of the entire amount 
held as principal shall be disbursed during 
a period of five consecutive years. In event 
a court of last resort shall ever adjudge that 
the provisions requiring the approval of said 
committee to disbursement of principal, or 
that the power conferred on said committee 
to disburse income is invalid, the power to 
distribute principal and income shall be 
vested exclusively in the board of directors 
of The Cleveland Trust Company, and 
thereafter said committee shall act in an 
advisory capacity only. 

To further assure the carrying out of the 
purposes of the Foundation, each and every 
of its provisions are to be regarded and 
construed as independent of every other 
provision. In event a court of last resort 
shall adjudge that any of the terms, condi- 
tions or provisions of the Foundation are 
invalid, such adjudication shall in no wise 
affect the validity of the remaining pro- 
visions, and the directors of The Cleveland 
Trust Company, by a two-thirds vote of the 
entire board at a meeting called specially 
for that purpose, are empowered to direct 
that the administration of the trust be pro- 
ceeded with in such manner as will most 
nearly conform in their judgment to the 
charitable intention and purposes of the 
Foundation, due consideration being given 
to changed conditions and varying circum- 
stances. 

Either the attorney-general of the State 
of Ohio or the law officer of the city of 
Cleveland shall have the right to institute 
appropriate proceedings in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction to restrain, correct or 
recover for any mal-administration of the 
trust estate by the trustee or the committee, 
and shall at all reasonable times have the 
right to inspect the books, vouchers and 
records of the trustee and the committee 
in any way pertaining to the Foundation. 

In administering the property constituting 
such Foundation, unless otherwise specifi- 
cally provided in the instrument creating 
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the trust, the trustee shall have power to 
sell, lease, transfer or exchange all or any 
part of said property at such prices and 
upon such terms and conditions and in such 
manner as it may deem best; to execute and 
deliver any proxies, powers of attorney or 
agreements that it may deem nécessary or 
proper; to invest and re-invest in such 
loans, securities or real estate as it may 
deem suitable for the investment of trust 
funds irrespective of any statutes or rules 
or practices of Chancery Courts now or 
hereafter in force limiting the investments 
of trust companies or trustees generally; to 
determine whether money or property com- 
ing into its possession shall be treated as 
principal or income and charge or apportion 
any expenses or losses to principal or in- 
come according as it may deem just and 
equitable; to select and employ in and about 
the execution of the trust suitable agents 
and attorneys and to pay their reasonable 
compensation and expenses; the trustee in 
no event to be held liable for any neglect, 
omission or wrongdoing of such agents or 
attorneys provided reasonable care shall 
have been exercised in their selection. The 
trustee save for its own gross neglect or 
wilful default shall not be liable for any 
loss or damage. 


Annual Meeting of Fidelity Trust 
Company, Newark, N. J. 


To fill the vacancy in the board of direc- 
tors of the Fidelity Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J., which was caused by the 
death of Samuel W. Beldon, its general 
counsel, the stockholders of that institu- 
tion on January 13th elected C. Edwin 
Young, State manager of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. The other direc- 
tors of the Fidelity were all re-elected. 

The officers are: Uzal H. McCarter, 
president; Anthony R. Kuser, first vice- 
president; Frederick W. Egner, second vice- 
president; Jerome Taylor, trust officer; Ed- 
ward A. Pruden, assistant trust officer; 
Theodore Hampson, assistant trust officer; 
Clarence G. Appleton, comptroller; Francis 
Lafferty, solicitor; James H. Shackleton, 
secretary and treasurer; Paul C. Downing, 
assistant secretary and treasurer; Edward 
W. Campbell, assistant secretary and treas- 
urer; Henry Schneider, assistant secretary 
and treasurer; Charles G. Titsworth, title 
officer; Simon P. Northrup, assistant title 
officer; Frank T. Allen, publicity manager; 
and Edward E. Felsberg, superintendent of 
Safe Deposit Department. 
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A few years ago one could hardly pick up 
a Sunday edition of any of our popular 
metropolitan newspapers without having his 
attention attracted by a flaring advertise- 
ment* describing some remarkable “invest- 
ment” which offered the prospect of enor- 
mous rewards to the purchaser. Nearly 
every mail brought a circular of a company 
organized to develop a gold mine, to sink an 
oil well, to put upon the market some won- 
derful engine or to build an air line between 
certain large centers of population. In ev- 
ery case the prospecting purchaser was led 
to believe from the wording of the offering 
that a small fortune might be anticipated 
from a moderate subscription to the stock 
of the company which the promoters, ap- 
parently from altruistic motives, were sell- 
ing at a price representing but a fraction of 
its true value. 

Needless to say none of these glittering 
prospects were realized. On the other hand, 
stocks purchased with the hope of a profit 
of from fifty to one hundred per cent. by 
the gullible but avaricious public, proved in 
most cases, well nigh worthless. 

The abuses in connection with the offer- 
ing of practically valueless securities became 
so flagrant that the Federal authorities re- 
doubled their efforts to prosecute the ven- 
dors for the fraudulent use of the mails. 
As a result of these efforts a considerable 
number of self-styled “brokers” and “bank- 
ers” were duly convicted and sentenced to 
various terms in- the Federal penitentiaries. 

The business of purveying worthless se- 
curities has become rather unpopular of late 
and only occasionally do we see an adver- 
tisement or circular describing a security 
offering the prospect of a hundred per cent. 
or more. The dealers in such wares, how- 
ever, have not been entirely put out of busi- 
ness and the estimate of losses by purchasers 
of fake securities during the last two years 
exceeds $129,000,000. . On the other hand, 
very few attempts seem to have been made 
during recent months to distribute the get- 
rich-quick variety of securities. 

While the postal authorities have accom- 
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plished a great deal toward the suppression 
of the business of selling spurious stocks 
and bonds, the Federal authorities cannot 
entirely protect the public because they can- 
not act until the damage has been done. 
They may prosecute the vendors, but they 
cannot return~to those who have been de- 
frauded, the amounts of which they have 
been mulcted. Moreover, in many instances 
securities have been sold on _ statements 
which, while practically amounting to mis- 
representation, have not been of such-a char- 
acter that they could be used to convict the 
vendors for fraud in the technical legal 
sense. 

With a view of better protecting their 
citizens from the operations of these sharp- 
ers, various States have passed laws by 
which they have attempted to subject to 
regulation the entire business of buying and 
selling securities. Laws of this character 
have come to be known as “Blue-Sky Laws.” 
The derivation of this term is not entirely 
clear, but it is supposed that such statutes 
are so called because they are directed 
against irresponsible promoters who would 
not hesitate to capitalize the blue sky and 
bunko the public by selling shares based on 
such a capitalization. 

With the motive behind this legislation the 
Investment Bankers’ Association of America 
is in entire sympathy. No business would 
be more directly benefited by the suppres- 
sion of these dealers in worthless stocks 
and bonds, than that of investment bankers. 

Unfortunately most of the Blue-Sky Laws 
which have been enacted are crude, poorly 
drawn measures, which, while of doubtful 
efficiency as a corrective of the evils against 
which they were aimed, would, if strictly 
enforced, make it impossible for the legiti- 
mate dealer in sound securities to do busi- 
ness. The first Act of this class to be 
passed and one of the worst, was that en- 
acted in Kansas in to1r. A reading of the 
Kansas law gives one the impression that 
whoever drew it, had first in mind the regu- 
lation of investment companies which might 
desire to sell their own securities to the 
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citizens of Kansas. The definition of an 
investment company was then, apparently as 
an afterthought, broadened, so that it cov- 
ers all dealers in bonds, stocks or other 
securities. Before an investment company 
may sell or offer for sale any securities it 
must furnish to the Bank Commissioner cer- 
tain information regarding its assets and 
liabilities; it must agree to make periodic 
reports; to submit at any time to the ex- 
amination of its books by the Commissioner 
or his Deputy; and submit the plan under 
which it proposes to do business, as well as 
a copy of all bonds or contracts which it 
proposes “to make with or sell to its con- 
tributors.” If these all meet with the ap- 
proval of the Commissioner, the Company 
is granted a permit to do business. Viola- 
tions of the Act are punishable by fines or 
imprisonment or both. Many of the require- 
ments while perhaps proper if applied only 
to investment companies, are entirely irrele- 
vant when applied to the ordinary broker 
or investment banker. It would be almost 


impossible strictly to comply with them. At 
the request of the Bank Commissioner the 
original Act was amended in 1913, but even 
in its amended form it is practically un- 
workable, and no serious attempt has been 
against all 


made to enforce it generally 
dealers in securities. 

The original Kansas Act, with all of its 
crudities and inconsistencies, has been en- 
acted in a number of States. These States, 
however, are with few exceptions, situated 
in the West or South, where only a moder- 
ate amount of investment securities are mar- 
keted and whatever business legitimate deal- 
ers are doing in these States is carried on 
without regard to the law. Many firms have 
been advised by counsel that these laws of 
the Kansas type are invalid on account of 
their conflict with the immunities assured 
by the Constitution of the United States 
and these firms have continued their busi- 
ness as usual, without making any attempt 
at compliance with the regulatory statutes. 

Many other States have passed laws 
which, while based on the Kansas Act, show 
that a serious attempt has been made to 
enact a consistent and workable statute. 
The regulatory laws of Maine and Wiscon- 
sin are clear and intelligible and while the 
question of their constitutionality is debat- 
able, they represent the best type of legisla- 
tion of this character yet enacted. Dealers 
who do business in these States have applied 
for their licenses and are otherwise com- 
plying with the laws. 

In Michigan and Iowa Acts have been 
passed which, while much more carefully 


drawn than the Kansas Act, are so unrea- 
sonable in their requirements that no legiti- 
mate dealer could strictly comply with them 
and at the same time successfully carry on 
his business. Before a dealer may offer a 
security he must furnish a mass of informa- 
tion regarding the issuing corporation. In 
many instances the information required is 
not available to the dealer and as much of 
it is entirely irrelevant to a determination of 
the soundness of the security itself there is 
no logical reason why the dealer should, 
even were he able to do so, go to the ex- 
pense and inconvenience of supplying the 
detailed statements required. The officials 
upon whom rests the respcnsibility of enforc- 
ing these laws, have recognized their un- 
necessarily drastic character and have at- 
tempted to broaden the list of securities 
exempted from the operation of the law to 
an extent which the laws, themselves, do not 
permit. Many dealers in securities in these 
States have not cared to run the risk of 
committing a felony or misdemeanor, which 
violations of the Acts constitute, by offering 
or selling bonds or stocks without comply- 
ing with the law, even though an attempt 
had been made by the State officials to ex- 
empt such bonds or stocks from the opera- 
tion of the Act. In view of this fact and 
inasmuch as a strict compliance with the 
laws is practically impossible, a number of 
firms representing the Investment Bankers’ 
Association, enjoined the enforcement of 
the Acts in Michigan and Iowa. Final de- 
cision regarding the validity of these laws 
has not been rendered in either State. 
While the desirability of suppressing the 
dealers in fraudulent securities is generally 
recognized, the framing of a satisfactory 
regulatory statute is a matter involving great 
difficulty. Such statutes apparently must 
subject to supervision by a State official or 
Commission, either the corporation issuing 
the securities or the dealer who sells securi- 
ties, or both. If each State in the Union 
should enact laws providing that no dealer 
should sell the securities of any corporation 
until the corporation had filed certain infor- 
mation with the proper official of the State; 
until it had agreed to make periodic reports 
in prescribed forms and otherwise agreed 
to submit to a measure of supervision, it is 
not difficult to predict the confusion that 
would result. The corporation might be 
willing and able to comply with the laws 
of some States and unable to comply with 
those of others. Its securities might receive 
the stamp of approval in one State and 
might fail to be approved in another. The 
task imposed upon the proper authorities 
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of examining the documents required would 
be enormous and delays would be inevitable. 
A banker desiring to comply with the law 
would be unable to distribute his circulars 
offering securities until he had investigated 
conditions in each State and discovered 
whether or not his securities might legally 
be offered in the States he desired to cir- 
cularize. One may easily imagine how seri- 
ously trammeled would be the business of 
investment banking under such conditions. 
The arguments in favor of the regulation of 
the issuance of securities by public service 
or railroad corporations are many and co- 
gent, but to subject to strict supervision the 
issuance of stocks and bonds by all business 
corporations of every character, is carrying 
the paternalistic idea a long way. Such su- 
pervision would hamper the free employment 
of capital in new or development projects 
which, while involving great risk, offer the 
possibility of great rewards. That such use 
of capital is desirable is not open to argu- 
ment. Most of our States, particularly in 
the West and South, are in need of out- 
side capital to develop their resources, and 
such States would be particularly unwise if 
they adopted legislation which would repel 
cutside capital so greatly needed. 

One of the best considered regulatory 
laws yet enacted is, as I have said, that 
of the State of Maine. This Act provides 
for the supervision of dealers and not pri- 
marily for the regulation of the issuance of 
securities. Before a dealer may offer se- 
curities in Maine he must furnish to the 
Commissioner satisfactory evidence of his 
good character and repute and obtain a li- 
cense. He must, at any time, supply the 
Commissioner with any information re- 
quired regarding any security he is selling 
and the Commissioner is empowered to for- 
bid the sale of any security which he be- 
lieves is not offered in good faith. If the 
Commissioner refuses to grant a license to 
any applicant or forbids the sale of any se- 
curities by a licensee an appeal to the courts 
is specifically provided for in the Act. 

It cannot be confidently predicted that the 
Maine or any of the other statutes will 
satisfactorily accomplish the results for 
which they were designed. Unscrupulous 
dealers may in some cases deceive the offi- 
cial or Commissioner, secure a license and 
obtain for their questionable securities a 
quasi State approval, which will facilitate 
rather than prevent their sale. Highly specu- 
lative securities, although not offered fraudu- 
lently or under any misrepresentation, may 
by an express or implied approval obtain in 
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the public mind a position of soundness and 
safety not at all in keeping with their real 
character. 

So delicate is the business of dealing in 
securities and so all important is his stand- 
ing and reputation to the investment banker 
that untold injury may be done him should 
an unscrupulous or incapable official, through 
ignorance or caprice, throw unwarranted 
suspicion upon his character or upon the 
merits of any security he is offering. Only 
the test of time will demonstrate whether 
or not these novel supervisory laws are of 
real benefit to our people. 





The New Haven Dissolution 


It is no exaggeration to say that the in- 
vestment, financial and industrial interests 
of the entire New England section are di- 
rectly affected by the Government attitude 
which has rendered necessary the dissolu- 
tion of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford railroad system. It is an instance of 
where the claims of zealous theorists like 
Brandeis prevail against the almost unani- 
mous judgment of expert financiers and 
railway managements. Whether the dis- 
memberment of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford system will ultimately be a 
wholesome factor or otherwise in the de- 
velopment of New England, either from an 
industrial or business point of view, time 
alone must tell. It may be taken for granted 
that the Attorney General will realize the 
imperative need of placing the stock of the 
Boston & Maine in trust and avoid a ruinous 
unloading of stocks during existing market 
conditions. Important financial interests of 
this city will doubtless make every effort to 
solve the situation in a practical way. 

The agreement reached between the De- 
partment of Justice and the New Haven 
Railroad provides that in addition to the 
cancellation of the Boston & Maine agree- 
ment, which becomes effective February 1, 
it will dispose of its holdings in that road, 
various trolley systems, the Merchants and 
Miners’ Transportation Company, the East- 
ern Steamship Corporation and the Maine 
Steamship Company. Until the plans are 
worked out the present managements will 
continue. 





Directors of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company have declared an extra dividend on 
the common stock, consisting chiefly of a dis- 
tribution of treasury holdings of Baltimore 
& Ohio stock, aggregating in value $80,000,- 
000. The regular dividend has been ¢>- 
creased from 10 to 8 per cent. 
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“THE CORPORATION WITH A SOUL” 


HOW THE MODERN TRUST COMPANY SERVES AS THE EXECUTOR OF 
WILLS AND THE GUARDIAN OF TRUST FUNDS—SOME OF THE 
ADVANTAGES THAT IT HAS, IN THESE MATTERS, 

OVER THE INDIVIDUAL 


By UZAL H. McCARTER 
President of the Fidelity Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 





Aptly described as the department store 
of finance with all its departments under 
‘one roof the modern trust company per- 
forms no duty more important to itself, to 
its clients or to the public in general than 
when it acts as the trustee or the executor 
of an estate. It is then that its work be- 
comes intimately personal; then its duties 
are not only delicate but sacred. It is then, 
if in no other way and at no other time, 
that it is a corporation with a heart, a con- 
science and a soul. 

As the repository of secrets innumerable— 
such secrets as lawyers, sometimes, and 
doctors, occasionally, hear; secrets that are 
seldom whispered outside of the inviolable 
shelter of the confessional—the well-con- 
ducted trust company keeps the faith and, 
swayed neither by prejudice nor favor, it 
executes, with painstaking exactitude and 
unswerving probity, duties that it regards 
as solemn obligations. So well and con- 
scientiously does it perform these duties 
that in not a few cases where estates were 
received when they were at the very brink 
of ruin they have been not only rescued 
from bankruptcy, but brought up to a greater 
ot lesser degree of solvency. It is only re- 
cently that a local case of this kind attracted 
more than passing attention. Commenting 
editorially upon it the Newark Sunday Call 
said : 

“* * * Tt is mo secret that when Mr 

—_—__—_—— died, his large and diversified in- 
terests were in a chaotic condition. For a 
time his intimates feared that his estate 
would be insolvent. It seemed as if nothing 
much could be rescued from the flotsam and 
jetsam of his unusual, if not peculiar, busi- 
ness methods. As things have turned out, 
however, the Fidelity Trust Company, with 
its vast resources and its great experience in 
these very situations has been able to pro- 
duce in the estate something more than 
mere ‘life. It has cut off with unhesitating 
financial surgery some of the insiduously 








destructive sore spots. It has nursed others 
for months and finally healed them, and 
it has put the estate in a sound monetary 
condition with a credit balance of more than 


$300,000.” 


That is not an isolated case. It is but 


one of many. It is, however, a concrete 
example of what a large trust company can 
do and will do. It is an instance of what 


an individual executor, lacking the system, 
the organization, the facilities and the fi- 
nancial and other resources of a big trust 
company, could never do however competent 
and conscientious he might be. 

\ppreciating that fact in all its ramifica- 
tions and knowing better than most individ- 
uals the many safeguards that have been 
thrown around the trust company’s work as 
executor and trustee, such men as J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Chief Justice Fuller of the 
United States Supreme Court, Senator Ste- 
phen B. Elkins, Marshall Field, Dr. Leslie 
D. Ward and a host of others just as 
wealthy, perhaps, and just as far-seeing, if 
not so well known, have named trust com- 
panies as their executors. In Mr. Morgan's 
case the suggestion of a trust company was 
made operative only if his son decided not 
to undertake the burden of administering 
the estate. In the other cases. trust com- 
panies have been named with finality and 
without qualification—often with a specific 
declaration that for the faithful perform- 
ance of their duties no bonds should be 
required. 

The extent to which public confidence in 
trust companies has grown is indicated by 
figures almost staggering in size. Fifty 
years ago there were not more than half a 
dozen trust companies in the United States. 
Twenty-five years ago there were 120 com- 
panies of this kind with resources of $441,- 
000,000. Now there are 1,579 with resources 
of $5,490,570,416 and deposits of $3,858,- 
355,146. 

And that is not all. These trust com- 
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panies, in addition to their banking deposits, 
are guarding and administering estates that 
are valued at close to $8,000,000,000—treas- 
ure embracing real estate, personal property, 
stocks and bonds, mortgages, cash and 
jewelry, all of which have been conveyed 
to their care and left to their honor through 
wills and deeds of trust. This vast sum of 
eight billion dollars represents a_ sacred 
trust. It is a trust that is held for the bene- 
fit of heirs and legatees—men, women and 
children, and charitable and other institu- 


tions. Those trusts, taken separately, or in 
their entirety, represent something more 
than’ mere millions—the savings, and the 


investments of life-times. They represent 
public confidence in trust company methods 
and public faith in trust company manage- 
ment. They show that men, recognizing 
the uncertainty of individual judgment and 
the fallibility of even their closest friends, 
are turning more and more to the corpora- 
tion—the corporation with a soul—to pro- 
tect their estates and, which is more im- 
portant, to safeguard and advance the in- 
terests of those near and dear ones whom 
death has deprived of their natural guar- 
dians and protectors. 

To this trust I know of no trust company 
that has ever been recreant. While some 
small and newly-established trust companies 
have failed—trust companies that did little 
if any business except, banking—I know of 
but three—and they were minor and far 
away ones—that have not. properly guarded 
estates that were left in their keeping. On 
the other: hand, nearly 2,000 other trust com- 
panies throughout the country have han- 
dled, in addition to their banking deposits, 
millions of dollars of trust funds and now 
have in their keeping billions of dollars un- 
der the terms of wills and instruments of 
trust. . 

That fact is especially significant when it 
is remembered that while all trust com- 
panies serve as executors and trustees, the 
bulk of this business is confined to the 
larger institutions, which, like the company 
with which I have the honor to be 
ciated, maintain special departments for this 
particular purpose. In these departments 
the handling of estates has been made a 
science. That science is built upon a_sys- 
tem as thorough as human experience and 
ingenuity can devise. It is a system that 
leaves nothing to imagination—nothing to 
chance. It is one that is under the daily— 
in fact the hourly—supervision of the trust 
officer and his trainéd assistants. What they 
do is in turn reguldrly’examined and passed 
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upon not only by the company’s auditor, the 
company’s comptroller, the company’s audit- 
ing committee and the State Department of 
Ranking and Insurance, but by the presi- 
dent and also by the institution’s executive 
committee, and, in some instances, by the 
entire board of directors. 

Trained by study and experience as these 
gentlemen are, any one of them would in 
all probability make an ideal individual 
executor or trustee, but in most cases, be- 
cause of the very attributes that would 
qualify them for this technical and exacting 
work, the demands upon them make it im- 
possible for any of them, so far as I know, 
to give their time to tasks of this character. 
They have neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to attend to details, but they have the 
time for supervision and the feeling of a 
sacred duty that makes that unremitting su- 
pervision a solemn obligation. 

So it happens that in most instances 
where estates or trusts go to a large trust 
company the testator, or. the testatrix, im- 
mediately commands the experience not of 
one man in whose judgment and honor he 
or she has implicit faith, but that of a dozen 
men of the same calibre, any one of whom 
he or she would ordinarily be glad to have 
for an executor or trustee if his individual 


services as such were obtainable. In other 
words, the testator or testatrix gets for 
nothing the services of a dozen or more 


specialists whose individual fees—if the men 
could be engaged—would be so high that to 
retain any one of them would be financially 
impossible. 

That fact is so thoroughly understood by 
men and women of large affairs, and by 
hundreds of others, that they are going in 
ever increasing numbers to the trust com- 
pany, not only with their banking, their 
savings, their bond business, their real es- 
tate problems, their title work and their safe 
deposit needs, but with this more intimate 
work of administering, as executor or trus- 
tee, the estates of individuals. This turn- 
ing of the tide of executorships and trus- 
teeships from the individual—lawyer or lay- 
man—toward and to the larger trust com- 
panies is easily accounted for. It is due, 
primarily, to the principles of sound busi- 
ness, good judgment, certainty and safety. 
As a general proposition it may be said 
that the individual who has the time to serve 
as executor or trustee hasn’t the ability; and 
that the man who has the ability hasn’t the 
time. But there is more to it than that. 

Admitting that a given individual may 
have special ability in these matters and con- 
ceding that he has the time and the inc'*~- 
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tion to attend to his duties, it is, neverthe- 
less, certain that he cannot have the experi- 
ence of the trust company, its resources, its 


investment opportunities, or its elaborate 
safeguards and system of checking each de- 
tail in every transaction. 

Moreover, the individual’s span of life is 
short. Unlike the trust company, which, 
like the brook, runs on forever, and which 
will outlive the longest trust, the individual 
may die, or become incapacitated at a criti- 
cal time in the affairs of an estate. His 
health or his duties may make it necessary 
for him to leave the city and to deliberately 
or reluctantly neglect his trust. Temptation 
to “borrow” some of the funds entrusted to 
his care may be too strong for him. Preju- 
dice or favor may sway his judgment. 
Threats may frighten him; tears may in- 
fluence him. 

Under the trust company system 
things are impossible. The trust company 
is never ill. It is never “out.” Always on 
duty it cannot be moved from its straight 
path by bluster or by pleas. It is always in 
a position to make immediate and advan- 
tageous investments. With its own counsel 
to advise it on legal questions it never needs 
to employ 'awyers whose fees are charges 
against the estate. It not only executes or- 
ders as they appear in wills and deeds of 
trust, but it is ready at all times to advise 
beneficiaries. It makes frequent reports to 
the courts in each and every case and for 
its services—for the combined skill and 
judgment of its trust department officials 
and that of its general officers, legal staff, 
executive committee and board of directors 
—it receives no more in fees than would 
an experienced or an inexperienced individ- 
ual acting alone and subordinating the wel- 
fare of an estate to his personal ends or 
private interests. 

What is true of the large trust company 
acting as administrator or executor is 
equally true of it in its capacity as trustee, 
teceiyer, or assignee. Knowing the law in 
all its intricacies and technicalities, follow- 
ing it in letter and in spirit, it obeys punc- 
tiliously the orders and directions of those 
who repose in it their trust. Its organiza- 
tion, its system, and its great volume of 
business along these lines make it possible 
for it to handle these matters economically, 
and that means not only a primary saving to 
the estates, the properties or the creditors, 
as the case may be, but it also means lower 
fees to be paid. It means, in a word, the 
maximum of specialized service at the mini- 
mum of financial cost. 


such 
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Announcement by J. P. Morgan & Co. 


In explanation of the withdrawal of the 
members of the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Company, from the board of directors of 
railroad companies, industrial corporations, 
banks and trust companies, numbering thirty 
in all, Mr. Morgan made the following an- 
nouncement : 

“The necessity of attending many board 
meetings has been so serious a burden upon 
our time that we have long wished to with- 
draw from the directorates of many cor- 
porations. Most of these directorships we 
have accepted with reluctance, and only be- 
cause we felt constrained to keep in touch 
with properties which we had reorganized 
or whose securities we had recommended 
to the public, both here and abroad. An 
apparent change in public sentiment in re- 
gard to directorships seem now to warrant 
us in seeking to resign from some of these 
connections. 

“Indeed it may be, in view of the change 
in sentiment upon this subject, that we 
shall be in a better position to serve such 
properties and their security holders, if we 
are not directors. We have already resigned 
from the companies mentioned, and we ex- 
pect from time to time to withdraw from 
other boards upon which we feel there is 
no special obligation to remain.” 





First National of Chicago Applies for 
Membership 


The directors of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, at the annual meeting voted to 
apply for membership in the Federal 
Reserve bank. President James B. Forgan 
prepared for the use of directors a state- 
ment in regard to the acceptance of the 
terms and provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act. He pointed out that while in some re- 
spects the measure, as finally enacted into 
law may be greatly improved, the hanking 
system may be developed under it which 
will prove practical and beneficial. He 
pointed out various advantages which would 
be obtained, and submitted a tentative com- 
putation to show how reserves, resources 
and deposits of the bank will be affected by 
complying with the new law. 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers Thomas F. Wilson, president of Morris 
& Company, was elected a director to suc- 
ceed the late Edward Morris. The board 
otherwise remained unchanged. John J. 
Arnold was elected a vice-president, but re- 
tains his position as manager of the For- 
eign Exchange Department. 
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“SOME TRUST COMPANY PROBLEMS” 


JAS. C. CUNNINGHAM 
Vice-President and Manager, Union Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 


The growth and development of the mod- 
ern trust company has exceeded that of 
any other financial institution in America. 
It is truly a modern institution. It has 
achieved its success largely during the past 
twenty-five or thirty years and has, during 
this period, increased its resources to the 
vast sum of more than five billion dollars, 
and in addition, controls in some one or 
other of its trust capacities, thirty billion of 
dollars. This is approximately an average 
gain of more than a billion dollars per an- 
num, and is now equal to one-fourth of the 
total estimated wealth of the United States, 
more than the total wealth of several in- 
dividual nations, and exceeds by more than 
ten billion dollars, the combined banking 
power of all the banks, National and State, 
which is reported by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

With the knowledge of these facts in 
mind, it must be apparent to even the most 
casual observer that the duty devolving upon 
those responsible for the conduct of the 
trust companies must indeed be a very grave 
one, and that the problems to be encoun- 
tered, even if the present rate of progress 
and development is to be maintained, will 
not prove easy of solution. This duty be- 
comes more onerous when the difference 
between the business transacted by the Na- 
tional or State bank and the trust company 
is recalled and contrasted. The business of 
the bank has to do with its client’s daily 
business only while he is alive and active, 
and then, because of the limitations of its 
charter, only in a most limited way. It is 
true that the bank is authorized to act as 
custodian for its client’s funds, and to ac- 
commodate him with loans if it so desires, 
Lut it is not permitted to perform the thou- 
sand and one things which are so much 
needed and desired by almost every individ- 
ual who is possessed of even the most 
limited resources. 

The trust company is authorized to act 
for and accommodate its clients in almost 
every way in which the bank is permitted 
to act for its clients, but this constitutes 
only a very small part of the business which 
it is the privilege and duty of the trust 








company to transact. The trust company 
serves its clients, whether individual or cor- 
poration, in a multitude of ways through 
its various departments in its fiduciary ca- 
pacity, not only while they are alive, but 
also very acceptably after their demise. 

It is because of the popular and growing 
demand of the public for this particular 
kind of service (and the efficient and ac- 
ceptable manner in which this service has 
been rendered by the trust company) that 
has made it possible for it to achieve such 
an unprecedented success as a financial in- 
stitution. The splendid manner in which it 
has discharged the almost sacred duties with 
which it has been entrusted, especially in 
relation to its trust funds, is attested by 
the fact that practically no funds of this 
character have ever been lost by a trust 
company. 

The suggestions ventured in this article 
are not didactic, but merely suggestive, and 
are intended more particularly for the trust 
company official and employee than for the 
client, and consequently any reference to 
the multitude of varied and beneficent func- 
tions possessed by the trust company has 
been purposely and studiously avoided. 

The organization and functions of the 
trust company are almost entirely different 
from any other institution, financial or other- 
wise, and they are probably less understood 
by the general public than those of many 
other institutions. Every honest, intelli- 
gent effort should be exerted in an endeavor 
to more fully acquaint the public with the 
detail business and purposes of the trust 
company. 

Many of the problems which have been 
encountered in the past in connection with 
the business of the trust company have been 
met and solved with signal success by those 
upon whom the duty devolved. But there 
are new problems to be dealt with if the 
splendid record already achieved is’ to be 
successfully continued. 

This appears to be the day of inspection, 
regulation, investigation, taxation, - limita- 
tion, vexation, hesitation and _ stagnation, 
and what with all of these, it is not strange 
that some of the strongest hearts have de- 
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clared that it spells extermination. How- 
ever, we do not believe that any such a dis- 
mal fate is reserved for the trust company. 

The organization of a trust company 
should have ample capital to properly sup- 
ply the needs of the community in which 
it is located, and should include in its di- 
rectorate only_men of public spirit and_ pos- 
sessed of successful business ability—men 
who are well known in the community and 
who are respected for their probity and 
honesty. The trust company should also be 
provided with modern, up-to-date banking 
quarters in order to properly care for its 
employees, and every possible precaution 
should be taken for the safeguarding of its 
valuable records. It is possible, however, 
for the trust company to possess all of these 
most essential requisites, and in addition to 
also occupy the most prominent location in 
the city in which it is located, and yet find 
it impossible to succeed unless it has thor- 
oughly competent men in charge of its vari- 
ous departments. I repeat, that it cannot 
and ought not to expect to succeed unless 
it has specially trained and efficient men 
directing all of its departments. This is 
absolutely essential, for without them. it 
could no more succeed than could the rail- 
road company, which would undertake to 
operate a first-class, modern, up-to-date 
Twentieth Century Limited passenger train 
with a dinkey switch engine for motive 
power, as in either case the equipment would 
be a total loss unless provided with the 
proper motive power. 


With the above named requisites properly 
supplied, the next important problem is to 
ascertain and carry into practice the best 
possible means of advising the public (whose 
patronage it seeks, and without which it 
cannot exist) of the exceptional opportuni- 
ties afforded it by the trust company. 


I am firmly of the opinion that the trust 
company owes a large amount of its suc- 
cess.to the persistent effort which has been 
exerted in this direction. This is the age 
of publicity—a fact which some of the cap- 
tains of industry have been reluctantly 
forced to recognize. The time was when it 
could. be flippantly stated, “The Public be 
damned,” but that time is not now. Fortu- 
nately it cannot be successfully maintained 
that the trust company has ever assumed 
this attitude. It has been most persistent 
in its. efforts to’ intelligently inform the 
public and its -clients concerning the duties 
and functions of the trust company; in 
fact, the officers of some of the very suc- 
cessful trust companies incline to the opin- 


ion that in some cases, the present day pub- 
licity is carried too far, and protest quite 
Strongly against the methods employed by 
many trust institutions. 

[! think, however, that all of the objec- 
tions that have been urged against the sub- 
ject of publicity have been concerning the 
nature of the publicity rather than against 
the subject sought to be advertised, for I re- 
peat, there cannot be too much intelligént, 
well directed, paid for publicity concerning 
the true inwardness of the trust company. 
Its clients and the public want to know con- 
cerning the functions and details of the 
trust company as well as the methods em- 
ployed by it in carrying on its business; 
they have the right to know, and it is our 
duty to use every legitimate and reasonable 
means to inform them in this connection, 
and I firmly believe that the business of the 
trust company will be improved, respected 
and protected in just the degree that the 
public becomes acquainted with its business. 





Trust Company Activities in Syracuse 

Mr. James M. Gilbert, treasurer of the 
Syracuse Trust Company of Syracuse, N. Y.., 
writes : 

“The year 1913 showed a normal year in 
manufacturing and general business in this 
city. Our merchants and manufacturers 
made satisfactory profits and their pros- 
perity has been reflected in the business of 
the nine banks and trust companies. 

“The year has been marked by a tendency 
to strengthen these organizations. The 
Syracuse Trust Company moved into. its new 
bank building July 1, 1913, and increased 
deposits more than $600,000 between that 
date and January 1, 1914. The First Na- 
tional Bank increased its capital stock and 
surplus from $250,000 to $1,000,000 with the 
present surplus of $500,000. This bank has 
purchased a fine site for a new banking 
home, and plans are now being: perfected 
for a four-story banking and business block 
which will be erected. during the coming 
year. The State Bank, of Syracuse, and 
Trust and Deposit Company of Onondaga 
have entirely refurnished their old. banking 
quarters. The Trust.and Deposit Company 
is about to increase its capital .from $100,000 
to $500,000 with a surplus of $250,000. Our 
bankers generally take a hopeful view of the 
outlook for 1914. Our manufacturing in- 
terests are quite widely diversified, and it is 
not likely that there will be any marked de- 
pression in our general business even if the 
expectations of a country. wide revival are 
not realized.” 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


GEORGE E. ALLEN 
Educational Director of American Institute of Banking 





Like all things that run smoothly—such as 
the sun in its orbit and the earth on its 
axis—the American Institute of Banking is 
not a source of what is commonly termed 
“news.” The Institute has no sensational 
featutes. The old fight between education 
and “something else” has been won by the 
educationists and forgotten by all. Such 
talent and energy as the Institute possesses 
are now devoted to constructive work, The 
Institute study course, which is recognized 
as the essential foundation of Institute am- 
bition and activity, contains the fundamental 
knowledge of banking and banking law that 
every banker must possess to achieve or 
merit any sort of success in the banking 
business. Such knowledge may be obtained 
from other sources than the Institute. 
Thousands of bankers have acquired it 
through experience. The Institute merely 
provides the easiest and most direct way. 

The Institute study course is divided into 
two parts each of which requires about a 
year of class or correspondence work under 
approved instructors. Part I pertains to 
Ranking and considers the subjects of 
“Wealth and Banking,” “Bank Accounting,” 
“Loans and Investments,” “Clearing Houses 
and Trust and Savings Institutions,” and a 
final examination in review. Part II per- 
tains to Law and considers commercial law 
in general and banking law in particular, 
with special reference to negotiable instru- 
ments. The lesson pamphlets pertaining to 
Law cover the subjects of “Laws of Con- 
tracts,’ “Agency and Associations,” “Sales 
and Bailments,” “Negotiable Instruments” 
and a final examination in review. Credit is 
given severally for final examinations suc- 
cessfully undergone, but Institute certifi- 
cates are issued only to students who have 
passed final examinations in both parts of 
the Institute study course. 

In suitable cities students of banking are 
organized in chapters. Such organizations 
have been phenominally successful, not only 
in membership but in educational results. 
Practical experience, however, has demon- 
strated the fact that chapter success de- 
pends upon recognition of the Institute 
course of study as the basis of all chapter 





work. Miscellaneous lectures and debates 
are valuable adjuncts, but when such fea- 
tures are made paramount the best educa- 
tional results are not attained. General 
meetings consisting of addresses and discus- 
sions on banking and kindred subjects should 
be held monthly from September to May 
inclusive and class work in the Institute 
study course should be conducted weekly 
during the same period, except, perhaps, dur- 
ing weeks in which general meetings are 
held. 

Outside of study classes in city chapters, 
equally effective instruction is provided by 
the Correspondence Chapter. In correspon- 
dence instruction each student is supplied 
with the serial lesson pamphlets and col- 
lateral exercises. The exercises in connec- 
tion with each lesson are to be submitted to 
instructors whenever done. The work of 
students thus produced is corrected and re- 
turned with such criticisms and suggestions 
as may be helpful in each case. The corre- 
spondence method of study lacks the in- 
spiration of social contact, but the personal 
relationship established between students and 
instructors stimulates ambition, and the fact 
that all lessons must be written insures 
thought and thoroughness. Former opposi- 
tion to correspondence instruction—due part- 
ly to honest ignorance and partly to hatred 
of all education as tending to promote the 
merit system—has been mostly overcome; 
and the Correspondence Chapter of the In- 
stitute is now receiving such substantial rec- 
ognition as it has long deserved. 


R. L. Rutter Brings Optimistic Reports 

One of the recent visitors in New York 
was Vice-President R. L. Rutter, of the 
Spokane and Eastern Trust Company of 
Spokane, Wash. He brought cheerful ac- 
counts of the prosperous conditions. which 
prevail on the Pacific Coast and particularly 
in the Pacific Northwest. The live-stock in- 
dustry and mining operations are on an 
extensive scale. Trust companies, says Mr. 
Rutter, are commanding a steady increase 
of business because of the enterprising man- 
ner in which they serve their communities 
and their reputation for conservatism. 
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Advertising is a very difficult subject for 
anyone with a conscience to talk about. 
Those who are interested in promoting ad- 
vertising have no difficulty in talking about 
it. Newspapers will publish columns in 
which they state that if you advertise in 
their papers and keep it up long enough you 
will be sure to prosper. The magazines 
seem to have the same opinion, and the ad- 
vertising agencies, if I may judge from the 
brochures that come to my desk every week, 
likewise seem to be thoroughly converted to 
the opinion that if you advertise often 
enough and in sufficient quantities and for 
a long enough period, that prosperity will be 
sure to come to you. 

However, I represent a company that has 
been a liberal advertiser for 25 years, and 
during the last ten years we have spent 
$50,000 each year in advertising, and yet I 
do not think that there is a single officer in 
that compary who is satisfied beyond doubt 
of the success of our advertising compaign. 
When business is good and we have more 
than we can do, we keep on advertising be- 
cause our advertising friends have taught 
us that there is danger of some of our 
clients getting away from us. When busi- 
ness is poor, we are usually convinced that 
the real estate market is dead and there is 
no business. Nevertheless, we keep on ad- 
vertising because our advertising friends 
again have taught us that when people are 
not busy, they have time to read advertise- 
ments and we are preparing the way for 
better times to come, It is a good deal like 
a man who has grabbed a troublesome dog 
by the tail and is swinging it around him. 
We are afraid to let go for fear of the 
results. 

My friends meet me on the street and 
will say “That was a good ad of yours last 
night.” I try to lock modest and all that 
but have a feeling deep down inside of me 
that if I had taken the $200, $300 or $400 
that that ad cost and had handed it out to 


* From address delivered at a recent meeting 
Bank Fvubl'city /ssccisticrn of Mew Yak City. 
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our soliciting department to spend on lunches 
or cigars for our clients or near clients, that 
it would have done just as much or per- 
haps more good for the company. However, 
we are agreed. I think, that when we do 
advertise, the better copy we have the better 
will be the result. 

Unfortunately, it seems that it is impos- 
sible for a bank to use any kind of good 
copy. It is hard to say just why this is 
because there is nothing that interests a man 
more than his money, and it ought to be 
that copy with human interest in it coud b2 
written around an advertisement pertaining 
to the care of a man’s money. The reason 
probably is that there are a great many good 
banks and they are all more or less alike in 
what they do. One bank may be stronger 
than another or render better service, but 
the advertisements of all the banks look very 
much alike. As a matter of fact, the 
stronger the bank, the less alluring its ad- 
vertisements become, the stronger bank 
knows it must make good what it promises. 

It is a little unwise to bubble over with 
enthusiasm when you are writing a bank ad. 
If you advertise in large letters “WE 
WANT YOUR ACCOUNT” with the word 
“YOUR” underlined, and the next day a 
man comes in with the advertisement, 
bringing with him fifty greasy one dollar 
bills, representing the savings of a lifetime 
and kept up-to date in an old sock, no doubt, 
and you try to explain to him that it takes 
from two to five hundred dollars to open an 
account, the atmosphere of cordiality re- 
ceives a chill and if that man ever gets to a 
point where he has enough and plenty to 
open a bank account, the chances are he 
will not bring it to you. 

If a slick looking individual who looks in 
a way like an amateur or professional Jim 
the Penman calls to see you about opening 
an account, and yet can refer to no one 
who knows him, and you have to explain 
to him that he cannot open an account, since 
he cannot be suitably introduced, the chances 
are he will remember the interview un- 
pleasantly. 








The advertisement for deposits nearly al- 
ways draws a certain number of fickle in- 
dividuals who shift around from one bank 
to another. The accounts may be large 
enough in themselves but require a great 
deal of attention. They are generally people 
who want to spend the greater part of the 
day talking over their personal affairs with 
the officers of the bank. The result is that 
they take up more time than their money 
is worth. They have worn their welcome 
out in their own bank and are attracted by 
your advertisement in the hope that they 
can begin all over again with your people. 

Under these circumstances the bank ad- 
vertiser is a little apt to be discouraged and 
to think that it is just as well to cut out all 
bank advertising. He comes to the con- 
clusion that bank advertising is useless any- 
how because most people have accounts, and 
you are doubtful of the desirability of one 
bank trying to steal away accounts from the 
other. You have the feeling, perhaps, that 
in a few weeks the temporary flurry of high 
money that has made you want to increase 
the number of your depositors will be over, 
and that money will again be a drug on the 
market and these accounts that you have re- 
ceived at high prices will be worth less to 
you than you paid for them. 

There are many men engaged in business 
whose business is growing larger, and who 
find that their neighborhood bank no longer 
supplies them with all of the accommoda- 
tion they need. They want a larger and 
better bank. There are some men, also, 
whose affairs in the world are gradually im- 
proving, and they find at the end of the 
month that they have some money left over 
after paying their bills. These men need a 
bank. There are some people who are legi- 
timately dissatisfied with the bank that they 
are using at present. Perhaps they are 
doubtful as to its solvency. Perhaps they 
do not get there the service or accommoda- 
tion they need. The question is how to find 
these people. You have something that will 
be useful to them. How can you come in 
contact with them? If you had a list of 
them you would send them circulars or you 
would go to see them and show how your 
bank could serve them. They are some- 
where among the seven million people in 
Greater New York. 

It is out of the question to send circulars 
to them. One edition of seven million and 
the accompanying postage would be a heavy 
drain on almost any institution represented 
here tonight and the circulars would not be 
effective because probably rot more than 
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one person out of ten thousand is at present 
a live prospect for your business. Most of 
your circulars would be wasted and forgot- 
ten. 

You must do some kind of advertising 
that will keep you in the mind of possible 
users of your bank, so that they may think 
of you when the time comes, when they want 
a bank, be that time one month from now, 
one year from now, or ten years from now. 

In my opinion, the standard daily news- 
papers of New York City are the best me- 
diums to accomplish this result. My reason 
for this is as follows: Every man who is 
apt to have money enough for a bank de- 
posit reads a daily paper. He may not read 
the same paper every day and some days 
he may read no paper. He may not read 
it with equal attention each day but some- 
time, each day, it is his intention to spend 
some time with one of the standard, daily 
papers. 

If you advertise once or twice a week in 
all of the standard daily papers, ultimately 
you will reach that man. At first, he will 
not be conscious of your advertisement at 
all. The first effect of your advertisement 
will be on his subconscious self. The ad- 
vertisement will have an effect on him with- 
out his knowing it. At a later time, it will 
penetrate to his subconscious self and in 
time, may affect him to such an extent that 
he will begin to look for it and will take 
a definite, decided interest in it. 

It is your object to make a mental photo- 
graph on that man’s mind that gradually will 
inspire him with an interest and a desire 
to use your bank. By the use of the daily 
papers continuously, you are sure to accom- 
plish this result. Therefore, it is unneces- 
sary to attack the man on any side line such 
as his religious side or his business side or 
his amusement side or the society side. You 
are only spreading your ammunition unneces- 
sarily. If you do get him both times by 
using both papers, you are really duplicat- 
ing your advertisement for if you get him 
the first time through his daily paper, it is 
not necessary to get him the second time 
through another paper. It will be infinitely 
better to increase the number of advertise- 
ments in the standard daily papers than to 
try to reach the man from another stand- 
point as well as this one. 

The amount of space you use and the 
number of times you advertise vary accord- 
ing to the size of the bank and the amount 
of money that you want to spend. It is my 
advice that you say something in each one 
of the advertisements. 
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I am presuming that you will work 
through some good agency that will place 
your copy. This costs you nothing and you 
get a great deal of help even if it is only 
clerical help. Agencies can help you write 
your copy and I would insist that the agency 
does help you. You will not be able to use all 
of the copy that they write, it will probably 
be much longer than you will want and will 
probably promise a great deal more than 
you will dare print but the ideas in it often 
will be good and you can adopt many of 
them. 

Talk over your ads. with your cashiers 
and tellers and the people who meet the 
general public. They are in the habit of 
pleasing the general public and they know 
what to say. Be on the lookout for adver- 
tising ideas and you will find that you have 
more copy on hand than you can use. 

I think it is of advantage to have your 
advertisements of a general, similar appear- 
ance, enough so that they will be recognized 
as an advertisement belonging distinctly to 
you even though the person does not take 
time to stop to read them. The Title Guar- 
antee and. Trust Company uses always the 
same type‘and the same border. Our type is 
made for us especially and is not used by 
anyone else. 


I believe in using plenty of white space. 
If you are going to use fifty lines, single 
column, I think you will get better results, 
for the purpose of making a general im- 
pression, if you do not use more than one 
hundred words in this space than you will 
if you use 200 words. I repeat that I think 
you ought to say something in every ad. 
The publication of your name, your address, 
your capital and surplus and the names of 
the officers and directors is all interesting 
to brother bankers, but does not influence 
the general public one-half as much as we 
think. 

i do not mean to discredit the use of cir- 
culars, I think every good bank. should have 
several of them to send out as an invitation 


to strangers. They should be left freely 
around your counters where visitors -can 
carry them off and read how fine a bank 


they are patronizing. You should circular- 
mail your immediate neighborhood. 
\ great deal of brains is necessary in telling 
where to send circulars. You must think 
over your lists very carefully and try to 
pick out those people who ought to mzske 
use of your bank and the same care must 
be taken in picking out the papers -of, the 
pecp'e who read them and who want to 
male use of your bank 
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W. FrepERICK SNYDER 
PRESIDENT NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Northern Trust Company is one of the oldest trust companies in Philadelphia. 
It was incorporated in 1871 under the name of Northern Saving Fund, Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company. In 1902 by letters patent, granted by the State, the name was changed to 
Northern Trust Company. The building at Sixth and Spring Garden streets, which is 
occupied exclusively by the company, is one of the most commodious and attractive trust 
company homes in that city. The company has upwards of 14,000 accounts, deposits of 
$7,307,625, full paid capital stock of $500,000, earned surplus of $1,650,000 and undivided 
profits of $159,040. The conservative management, which characterizes this company, is 
under the direction of the president, W. Frederick Snyder. Associated with him in the 
executive management are: William H. Curtis, Jr., vice-president; A. Ashton Work, 
secretary and treasurer; John Stockburger, trust officer; William C. Harter, real estate 
officer; Wm. Henry Snyder, counsel. 
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Edited by FRANK C. McKINNEY of the New York Bar 


| LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A LEGAL 
NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COMPANIES. 
SUBSCRIBERS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES. ] 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT DECISIONS OF 


THE YEAR 
The past year has been notable in the 
amount of legis'ation, both State and Na- 


tional, which hzs directly or indirectly af- 
fected trust companies. The income tax 
law, with the confusion which has resulted 
from the provisions requiring exemption at 
the source; the legislation and threatened 
legislation looking to the more effective con- 
trol of corporations and the breaking up of 
monopoly; the currency law giving National 
banks the power to act as trustees, guar- 
dians, executors or administrators, and pro- 
viding for a system of Federal Reserve 
banks in an effort to distribute more -uni- 
formly the money of the country—all have 
had and will continue to have a marked 
effect on banks and trust companies. What 
the ultimate result will be, time alone can 
tell. 

But aside from this new and important 
legislation, which has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the pages of Trust CoMPANIES 
Magazine, it is well to note again in retro- 
spect some of the important decisions affect- 
ing trust companies which the courts have 
rendered from time to time. One of the 
most important and far reaching of these 
decisions is the case of Hannay & Company 
vs. Guaranty Trust Company—a test case 
brought to determine the liability of banks 
which had discounted drafts issued against 
forged bills of lading. When certain Eng- 
lish merchants found that bills of lading 
had been forged by the bankrupt firm 
Knight & Yancey, dealers in cotton, they 
attempted to hold the trust company on the 
ground that it was responsible for the 
genuineness of the bills of lading against 
which the drafts had been issued. Had the 
courts upheld their -contention, suits involv- 
ing over $4,000,000 would have been brought 
against various other banks and trust com- 
panies. 





The rights of the parties to the suit were 
argued by eminent counsel and the United 
States District Court sustained the conten- 
tion of the cotton merchants and decided 
against the trust company. But the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals reversed the lower 
court and declared that the duty to deter- 
mine the genuineness of the bill of lading 
rested upon the person who authorized the 
acceptance, and not upon the bank which 
transmitted the draft. The justice of the 
decision thus establishing the status of such 
drafts will hardly be questioned. 

Equally important was the decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the case of Havana Central Railroad Com- 
pany vs. Central Trust Company of New 
York, involving the duty of a bank to in- 
quire into the authority of an agent of a 
corporation, who has drawn a check upon 
the corporation to his own order and appro- 
priated the proceeds. The New York de- 
cisions have followed the rule that one who 
receives a check from an officer of a corpora- 
tion does so at his peril, and have thus 
thrown a heavy burden upon banks which 
deal with corporations. In departing from 
the New York rule the United States court 
recognized the difficulties which confront 
banks. A bank cannot refuse to cash a trus- 
tee’s check merely because there is a pos- 
sibility of breach of trust. How far must 
it inquire as to the authority of a corporate 
officer who has drawn a check? Must it 
determine whether checks drawn to his own 
order by an officer are to be used for proper 
or improper purposes? 

In the case under discussion there was 
nothing suspicious about the checks except 
that they were drawn by the general fiscal 
officer to his own order and were endorsed 
by him. The court, having this fact in mind, 
reached the conclusion that the mere fact 
that the check was drawn to his own order 
did not require the bank to question it. In 
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such a case the bank could be heid only if it 
had knowledge that the officer was using 
the check for his own personal benefit. If 
the corporation does not protect itself by 
having counter-signatures, it must be pre- 
sumed to prefer the risk to the trouble. 

During the year there has been one notable 
decision upon the unsettled question of the 
extent of liability assumed by trust com- 
panies in the certification of corporate bonds. 
We refer to Dreifus vs. Union Savings & 
Trust Company of Cincinnati. In this case 
the Supreme Court of Ohio affirmed the 
principle that a trust company in the certifi- 
cation of bonds merely identifies the bond 
as one of a series protected by a certain 
mortgage, and is not bound to any further 
guaranties as to value or condition of the 
corporation issuing it. 

Although trust companies have made 
every effort to protect bondholders and have 
recognized the effect of placing their names 
upon bonds as trustees, still they have con- 
tended that their acting in the capacity of 
trustee or transfer agent could in no way 
bind them to any guaranties except that the 
bond was one of a series protected by a 
certain mortgage. The Supreme Court of 
Ohio sustained this contention, and refused 
to hold the trust company liable to the bond- 
holder upon a warranty of value of prop- 
erty by which the bonds were secured, thus 
adding another decision which emphasizes 
the fact that a trust company should not be 
considered liable beyond its regular duties, 
however much an investor who has mis. 
judged the value of corporate securities may 
desire to place the burden for his mistake 
upon an institution from which he may re- 
cover. 

The case of Continental & Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank vs. Allis-Chalmers 
Company (200 Fed. Rep. 600), should not 
be overlooked, for it involved the duty of a 
trust company in foreclosure proceedings. 
The fact is that certain stockholders attacked 
the trustee which had brought foreclosure 
proceedings on a trust mortgage and alleged 
that the trust company was guilty of a con- 
spiracy with certain officers of the corpora- 
tion. When one remembers that a trustee 
under a corporate mortgage represents both 
the corporation and the stockholders and 
the bondholders, it is easy to see how a dis- 
gruntled stockholder may take opportunity 
to impeach the good faith of a trust com- 
pany. The Federal District Court for Wis- 
consin recognized the burdens assumed by a 
trustee in case of foreclosure and the ease 
with which its motives might be impugned, 
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and besides~- finding that the trust company 
was acting in entire good faith for the best 
interests of all the parties, took occasion to 
assert some definite principles relating to 
the right of stockholders to intervene in a 
foreclosure proceeding. 

In the first place, he who would attack the 
trustee must not only make his petition defi- 
nite and certain, but he must show specific 
acts which are inconsistent with the duty 
of the trustee and which would justify the 
allegation of fraud on its part. 

In the second place, the trustee cannot be 
held for the wrongful acts of those in con- 
trol of the corporation or for the negligence 
or fraud of the officers in not paying the in- 
terest on the bonds. The matter of cor- 
porate management rests entirely with the 
officers, and although they may have funds 
sufficient to pay the debts, they are vested 
with the discretion and charged with the 
duty of determining whether or not funds 
should be applied in a particular way, If 
there is a default in payment of interest on 
the bonds, it is the duty of the trustee to 
foreclose the mortgage, no matter why the 
default occurred. 

Thus was the trust company vindicated 
and its good faith upheld. 


TRUST COMPANY REINSTATED AS EXECUTOR 

The Appellate Division of New York has 
just reversed the decision of the Surrogate’s 
Court which removed the Metropolitan Trust 
Company as administrator of the estate of 
Alexander McDonald. 

When McDonald died he left as his only 
heirs two grandchildren. Their guardian 
obtained letters of administration in 1910, 
and later requested the appointment of the 
trust company to act as co-administrator to 
assist him in managing the estate. Shortly 
thereafter the guardian, being old and not 
caring to take an active part in the affairs, 
voluntarily withdrew as administrator, thus 
leaving the trust company as sole adminis- 
trator. The action to remove the trust com- 
pany was breught by one of the grandchil- 
dren when she became of age, and the first 
question of importance was whether or not 
the withdrawal of McDonald as administra- 
tor also prevented the trust company from 
continuing as sole administrator. The Sur- 
rogate decided that it did and that conse- 
quently, the trust company should be re- 
moved, whether or not the charges of mis- 
management made by the petitioner were 
true. 

By a vote of four to one the court de- 
cided that although the trust company had 
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been appointed co-administrator merely to 
assist McDonald, nevertheless, his with- 
drawal did not prevent the trust company 
from continuing to act. On this point the 
opinion is new and instructive, and will 
doubtless serve as a precedent. 

The case must now go back to the Surro- 
gate’s Court to be tried upon the question 
of mismanagement. Upon this point the 
course of the action will be watched with 
interest by all trustees, for the final decision 
will undoubtedly settle a number of perplex- 
ing questions 

Whatever the allegations in the petition, 
the question resolves itself into consideration 
of the duty of a trustee when securities 
which are fluctuating and apparently depre- 
ciating in value come into its hands, and 
when it also holds the note of deceased in 
its private capacity secured by these very 
same stocks and bonds. The situation is a 
peculiar one, for the trustee has had the 
situation thrust upon it, and it must act 
in good faith for the interest of the estate 
and at the same time it is entitled to protect 
itself in its individual capacity. It would seem 
that the general rules governing the duty ofa 
trustee as to dealings with the trust property 
and the prohibition against obtaining personal 
benefit do not apply. The trustee, in such a 
case, must navigate, as it were, between 
Scylla and Charybdis. When it protects it- 
self—and this it has a right to do—it is likely 
to be met with a charge of injury to the es- 
tate. It is fairly well established by the de- 
cisions, however, that a trustee may sell se- 
curities which are depreciating in value even 
at a loss to the estate and even if later on 
such securities return to par value it is 
not chargeable with any loss, provided it 
used the prudence of ordinary men in mak- 
ing the sale for the best interests of the 
estate. 





CONDITIONAL BEQUEST 

A testator bequeathed $6,000 to his niece, 
but afterwards, fearing that she might, upon 
her death, leave the fund to persons whom 
he did not wish to receive it, he informed 
her by letter that he wished her to leave the 
money to certain persons, and that if she 
did not agree to do this, he would change 
his will. She agreed, by a letter in reply, 
to bequeath the principal of the legacy as 
he desired. The Court of Chancery of New 
Jersey decided that since the niece had 
agreed to the condition imposed, a construc- 
tive trust arose in favor of the persons 
named by the testator, when the niece died 
without leaving a will—Belknap vs. Tillot- 
son (88 Atl. Rep. &41.) 
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The Market and Fulton 
National Bank of New York 


Organized 1 852 





Capital - $1,000,000 
Surplus - 1,900,000 














ALEXANDER GILBERT President 
ROBERT A. PARKER - Vice-President 
JOHN H. CARR - - - - Cashier 
WM. M. ROSENDALE - 





Asst. Cashier 


Invites Accounts of Banks 


and Bank ers 


Will extend every facility that 
good banking will justify 





Forty-Six Years of Growth and Progress 


The Brooklyn Trust Company, which was 
established in 1868 and was the pioneer in 
srooklyn to build up the business of ad- 
ministering individual trusts and_ pro- 
vide for the corporate management of trust 
estates, as executor, trustee, guardian or 
administrator, has issued an instructive book- 
let describing the various services which it 
offers. The Brooklyn Trust Company, as 
one of the oldest trust companies in the 
United States, demonstrates that age and 
experience are invaluable factors in acquir- 
ing. and efficiently handling trust business. 
Its trust department has successfully ad- 
ministered trusts aggregating many millions 
of dollars. The company has also for a 
long time specialized in the administration 
of personal trusts established by voluntary 
trust agreements. It has also devoted spe- 
cial attention proffering its services, at a 
moderate expense, to individual executors 
and trustees. Its facilities as custodian of 
endowments of charitable orgavizations, col- 
lecting income and rendering starements to 
the treasurers of boards of trustees, as re- 
quired, have also been productive of a large 
number of such assignments. 



















































TRUST COMPANIES 


ADVERTIS NG EXCHANGE DIRECTORY FOR TRUST COMPANIES 


AND SAVINGS BANKS 


In order to stimulate an exchange of 
advertising literature among trust com- 
panies and savings banks Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine has inaugurated a _ so- 
called “Exchange Directory.” The fol- 
lowing trust companies have expressed 
willingness to exchange advertising litera- 
ture, including ‘booklets, folders, state- 
ment cards, etc. Trust companies and 
savings banks desiring to be included in 
the list should apply to “Advertising Ex- 
change Department,’ Trust Companies 
Magazine. 

DELAWARE 
Wilmington.—The Equitable Guarantee & 

Trust Company. Richard Reese, vice- 

president and treasurer. 
Wilmington.—Security Trust & Safe De- 

posit Company. John S. Rossell, vice- 
president. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago.—Chicago Savings Bank & Trust 
Company. F. O. Birney, assistant secre- 
tary. 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans.—Interstate Trust & Bank- 
ing Company. Henry M. Young, secre- 
tary. 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore.—The Continental Trust Com- 
pany. M. H. Grape, vice-president 
Baltimore—Maryland Trust Company. 
Richard H. Thompson vice-president. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston.—Commonwealth Trust Company. 
J. Freeman Marsten, Advertising Man- 
ager. 

Boston.—Old Colony Trust Company. 
R. Reed Copp, Assistant Advertising 
Manager. 

MISSCURI 

St. Leuis——Mercantile Trust Company. 
John Ring, Jr., Manager Publicity and 
Purchasing Department. 

St. Louis.—Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany. G. Prather Knapp, Manager of 
Publicity. 

St. Louis.——St. Louis Union Trust Com- 
pany. B. W. Moser, Assistant Secre- 
tary. 

NEW JERSEY 

Newark.—Fidelity Trust Company. Frank 

T. Allen, Publicity Manager. 


NEW YORK 


New York.—Bankers’ Trust Company. 
E. B. Wilson, Manager Advertising De- 
partment. 

New York.—Empire Trust Company. 
Eugene Miller, Assistant Secretary. 

New York.—The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany. Richard R. Hunter, Secretary. 

New York.—Guaranty Trust Company. 
F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager. 

New York.—United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company. Henry L. Servoss, As- 
sistant Treasurer. 

New York.—American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, 5 Nassau Street. Library. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Winston-Salem.— Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company. C. L. Glenn, Publicity Mana- 
ger. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati—The Union Savings Bank & 
Trust Company. Edgar Stark, Trust 
Officer. 

Cleveland.—The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. Edward Williams Klein, Manager, 
Advertising Department. 

Cleveland—The Guardian Savings & 
Trust Company. F. D. Conner, Adver- 
tising Manager. 

WASHINGTON 

Spokane.—Spokane and Eastern Trust 
Company, R. L. Rutter, Vice-President. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee.—Wisconsin Trust Company 

Fred C. Best, Secretary. 


Under Supervision of Federal Government 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
& TRUST CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital & Surplus, $5,000,000 
Assets, over - $14,000,000 


Interest Paid on Checking Accounts 
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THE SUPERIOR SAVINGS 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Surplus and 
Capital Undivided Profits Deposits 
$500,000 $1,050,000 $11,000,000 


Bond Department Trust Department 
Savings Department Banking Department 


OFFICERS: 


J. J. SULLIVAN, President 
E. W. OGLEBAY, Chairman of the Board C. A. PAINE, Vice-President 
P. J. DARLING, Secretary E. L. HOWE, Treasurer 
E. 


A. M. CORCORAN, F. C. SCHLUNDT 8. HANSON 
Assistant Secretary Auditor Assistant Treasurer 








The Plainfield Trust Company 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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Capital 


The largest $100,000.00 


financial 


institution in Surplus and Profits 
Plainfield $276,000.00 
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OFFICERS 
O. T. WARING, President 
A. V. HEELY, Vice-President DE WITT HUBBELL, Secretary and Treasurer 
HENRY A. McGEE, Vice-President F. IRVING WALSH, Ass’t Secretary-Treasurer 
J. HERBERT CASE, Vice-President A. H. KIRBY, Ass’t Treasurer 


ORGANIZED 1902 
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“_"The Human Touch—” 


It is precisely that rare quality, described by Kipling as “the human touch,” which 






















makes trust company publicity effective, whether in the form of booklets, newspaper copy 
or circular letters. Every trust company, which is alive to its opportunities to cultivate 





new business or fiduciary relations, wants. 


The “Right Kind” of Trust Company 
Booklets 


That means, booklets that combine the quality of dignity with a charm of descrip- 





tion, which at once command the personal interest of the reader and quicken the sense 
of paternal duty. It means booklets which induce people to come to your trust company 
to have their wills prepared and executed, appointing your company as trustee, as execu- 


tor, administrator, etc. 


This is Your Opportunity | 


to secure the kind of trust company booklets you want. The best proof that the booklets, on 
described below, “stick” and produce profitable business, is that trust companies who are 
distributing these gems in their respective communities, invariably come back with 
“repeat orders.” 
The “Purse Booklets” cover every branch of trust company service as indicated by 
the following titles: 
Your House in Order Why a Corporate Executor The Care of Securities 
A New Year A Woman’s Will Your Child’s Inheritance 
After You—What? Guardianship eee Money 
ci ° ° ° rocrast 
Administration Trusteeship Under Will — 
; The Trust Company and 
Why an Executor Try it Out the Lawyer 
For particulars as t ice, etc., write t 
Pp O price, etc., write to w % 


TRUST COMPANY SERVICE DEPARTMENT’ 


TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 





We also supply “individual advertising service” to trust companies, devise publicity 
and follow-up campaigns and provide approved systems for new business departments. 
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Bonds for Investment 


We own at all times an extensive list of conservative bonds yielding as high a 
return as is consistent with safety of principal. At the present time we have 
on our list and are offering over two hundred issues of railroad, municipal and 
public utility corporation bonds for investment, yielding from 4% to over 5%. 


We invite correspondence and upon request shall be glad to send our 
circular describing a large number of attractive investment issues. 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Successors to N. W. Harris & Co., New York 
Pine Street, Corner William 
NEW YORK 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


Bond Department 
CHICAGO 


N. W. Harris & Company 


Incorporated 
BOSTON 











Improvement in Bond Market 


The market for high grade investments 
has received a distinct impetus as a result 
of the improved conditions in money rates, 
and reinvestment of dividend and interest 
funds has also been a factor. The bond 
situation has been growing steddily firmer 
during the past few months and with the 
beginning of the new year the activity has 
been cheering. All that is now required to 
thoroughly revive the market is a return of 
confidence and that can only be obtained 
through a more rational policy toward cor- 
porations at Washington. President Wil- 
son’s recommendations. for new anti-trust 
regulations are somewhat. pacificatory, but 
he will have a hard task in keeping the 
more radical and boisterous elements of 
his party within bounds. From an intrinsic 
value standpoint high grade ‘bonds of the 
various classes are indubitably on a pur- 
chase basis at present market quotations. 
European conditions have é¢ased up con- 
siderably, and as soon as the uncertainty in 
regard to the Federal Reserve Act and in- 
terlocking directorates is overcome the for- 
eign investment demand should be a strong 
consideration in view of the heavy liquida- 
tions” in the past. “Mexico~is still an ob- 


streperous. and disturbing element, but its 
troubles are apparently confined to the bor- 
ders of that unfortunate country. 

Another thing which will greatly aid the 
investment market is a tonic for the rail- 
roads in the form of an increase in rates. 
The public demands such a concession from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Gross railway earnings continue to increase 
and net earnings are decreasing. An in- 
crease in rates will bring railways into the 
market for new supplies and will help busi- 
ness all around. 


THE DAYTON SAVINGS 
& TRUST COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Capital, $300,000 
Surplus & Undivided Profits, $350,000 
OFFICERS 
A. J. CONOVER, President , 
WM. R. CRAVEN Vice-Pres. and Secretary 
ADAM LESSNER, Vice-Pres. H. H. DARST, Treasurer 
H. C. KIEFABER, Vice-Pres. 8. B. BRADY, Asst. Sec’y 
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Make Your Report to 
the Treasury Department 
a Simple Matter 





JS tected 


To investors we offer an Income Tax Record Book, in which ‘ 
all income may be classified as exempt or taxable. { 


This book will be of assistance in making reports and will pro- 
vide a permanent and convenient form of reference and com- 
parison in future reports. 


A copy of the book with blank tax reports will be sent 
gratis, together with our current General Circular Q-25 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


49 Wall Street, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago 
1421 Chestnut St. La Salle & Adams Sts. 


Baltimore ™ Detroit 
: 631 Munsey Bldg. 1508 Ford Bldg. 


San Francisco 
424 California St. Halsey & Co., Ltd. 


Los Angeles Geneva 


303 Hibernia Bldg. Switzerland 


Boston, Halsey & Co., Inc. 


55 Congress Street 
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Investment Situation Improving large sums are required, and the recent ex- 

The January review letter, issued by the perience of the London bankers with Decem- 
Fourth National Bank of New York, refers er flotations shows clearly that something 
to the investment situation, as follows: better than the old 4 per cent. interest rate 

“The general outlook, therefore, is more must be held out in order to excite real 
favorable than it was before the currency yh sen buying for large loans. The in- 
act was passed, and before it was known dications are, however, that the investment 


just what the Administration’s attitude was situation will improve sufficiently within the 
nainadl corporations All this has direct ext few months to enable the railroads to 






bearing upon the investment outlook, and 
the indications are that with the disburse- 
ment this month of from $200,000,000 to 
$250,000,000 in interest and dividend pay- 


put out a good many long term bonds when 
it becomes time to pay off the maturing 
short term obligations.” 






ments there will be large purchases by the aes a RE vi —+ i 
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public of high grade securities. In this con- 4 



















nection the advance from 4 to 4% per cent. 
in the interest rate on the new New York 
State loan, so as to insure the success of 
the forthcoming $51,000,000 fifty-year bond 
issue, emphasizes the tendency toward 
more generous interest allowances on high 
grade securities. This action would seem 
to indicate that a good portion of the fi- 
nancing which will have to be done by 
States and municipalities during the next 
six months will be arranged through the 
sale of 4% and 5 per cent. bonds. Such 
rates are likely to prevail in cases where 


LIBERTY TRUST CO. 


BOSTON, MASS 
OPENED FOR BUSINESS, SEPTEMBER 10, 1907 


STATEMENT OCT. 21, 1913 


CAPITAL, $200,000 DEPOSITS, $3,400,000 
SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $244,000 
OFFICERS 

GEO WASON, President 


MELVIN O. ADAMS, Vice-Pres. 
wen H. STURGES, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
WM. SUMNER, i. sst. Treas. 
J. HENRY MILEY, . Treas. 


Correspondence men ger Collections a Specialty 
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Are You Improving Your Investments? 


Many investors who purchased sound securities under con- 
ditions entirely different from those which exist today should 
recognize the changes which have taken place during the past 
few years and endeavor to adjust their holdings so as to bene- 
fit by the attractive returns present prices make possible. 


We have some definite suggestions which we would be glad 
to offer for consideration to those who communicate with us 


either by mail or in person. 


Write for Circular EB-58 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 


149 Broadway, New York 


Boston Baltimore 





The Siegel Private Bank Failure 


Indirectly, the blame for the failure of the 
private banking firm of Henry Siegel & 
Company, reflects upon the New York State 
legislature. Repeatedly the attention of the 
committee on banking has been directed to 
the absolute lack of proper supervision over 
private bankers who solicit the savings of 
people of moderate means. There are not 
less than eighty private bankers in New 
York State who advertise and solicit de- 
posits, paying excessive interest and using 
such deposits for private gain or exploita- 
tion. In New York City the large depart- 
ment stores have been the chief offenders. 
lt must be assumed that they exercised 
potent influence at Albany in the past when- 
ever bills were offered and recommended 
by the State banking department providing 
for their proper supervision. Out of 
twenty-one bills submitted by the Hughes 
commission the Legislature enacted in 1908 
twenty, and the one which was ignored re- 
lated to private banks soliciting deposits. 

This failure involves over 14,000 deposit- 
ors, many of them of small means, and de- 
posit liabilities of over $2,500,000. The re- 
ceiver, Henry Melville, reports that as soon 
as deposits were received they were loaned 
out to the various Siegel enterprises. In 


Philadelphia Buffalo 





8 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


London, Eng. 








most cases no collateral was substituted and 
not even were notes given by the debtor 
enterprises. This was made possible be- 
cause of the utter absence of State super- 
vision. The Commission on Revision of 
Banking laws proposes to submit amend- 
ments placing such private bankers under 
the supervision of the bankirg department 
with broad powers of examination, instead 
of being nominally under the supervision 
of the State Comptroller 

There is also a serious menace to con- 
servative investment banking business in the 
growing practice of department stores of- 
fering investment securities to their pa- 
trons. These concerns have recently broad- 
ened out into bond dealers as well as bank- 
ers. Advertisements have appeared in news- 
papers offering high grade securities. While 
the character of the securities thus far 
dealt in may somewhat disarm suspicion the 
fact remains that continued practice of this 
kind may lead to grievous results. As soon 
as a department store has built up a clien- 
tele, especially among unsophisticated wom- 
en patrons, it will not hesitate to offer invest- 
ments of a speculative nature or in enter- 
prises in which such department store own- 
ers are personally interested. There should 
be a strict law confining department stores 
to selling merchandise. 
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ILLUSTRATING AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


IRVING NATIONAL SOUNDS A NEW NOTE IN BANK ADVERTISING 


Bank advertising has at least one ele- 
ment in common with what might be 
termed “general commercial advertising.” 
In order to be effective it must be per- 
sistent and “copy” must be prepared with 
a distinct purpose in view. One of the 
foremost and successful exponents of this 
kind of bank advertising is the Irving Na- 
tional Bank of New York City. By con- 
stant reiteration in its advertisements and 
trademark it has become widely known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land as “the bill of lading bank.” At 
the same time this distinctive title has not 
obscured, but has emphasized the quality 
of this one feature of its services both to 
individual depositors and out-of-town bank 
cnd trust company correspondents. 


PANHANDLE PrRopuCcTsS 


The publicity department of the Irving 
National Bank is not unduly restrained 
by the trite forms of expression, which have 
been for so many years the straight-jacket 
of bank advertising, and yet there is no 
lowering of its standard in the telling of 
its story to the public. A series of illus- 
trated advertisements which the Irving Na- 
tional Bank has recently used in financial 
publications of the country has attracted 
considerable attention. The series is strik- 
ing from the fact that both text and illus- 
trations sound something of a new note in 
bank advertising. 

The Irving’s “bill of lading” service is 
the subject of the series and each adver- 
tisement carried a picture of some farm 
scene or instance of shipping activity. 
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‘he first of these advertisements 
appeared about two months ago. 
As the publications in which the 
series appeared were issued from 
a dozen or more widely separated 
cities such as New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco and Atlanta, illus- 
trations were selected that were 
typical of the different geographi- 
cal sections. For instance, the 
advertisements that have appeared 
in Pacific Coast publications were 
illustrated with pictures of one.of 
the industries of California, name- 
ly, that of fruit growing. The 
South was appealed to through il- 
lustrations of cotton growing. 
Corn growing and stock raising 
were. the subjects used in the Mid- 
dle West. There were special pic- 
tures of railroad terminals for ad- 
vertisements*in the East- 
ern publications 

The idea was to show 
bankers and shippers gen- 
erally that the Irving Na- 
tional Bank was particu- 
larly interested in the 
work of the agricultural 
committees of the various 
State bankers’ associa- 
tions. For a number of 
years the Irving has been 
known as .a specialist. in 
handling bill of lading 
drafts. Anyone’ conver- 
sant with crop-moving 
operations appreciates that 
the bill of lading is prob- 
ably the most. important 
instrument connected with 
the movement. of the 
country’s crops. 

The first advertisement prepared 
by the advertising department of 
the Irving Bank follows closely 
this line.of. argument, for the ad- 
yertisement reads: 

“The bill of lading is the most 
important instrument connected 
with the movement of the coun- 
try’s crops. 

“This bank, as a specialist in 
handling bill of lading drafts, 
has developed its own system 
which facilitates shipments and 
expedites collections.” 

The campaign in its first stages 
was limited to this particular ap- 
peal. However, it was soon recog- 
nized that all classes of shippers 
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were interested in bill of lading business, 
and so the copy was changed accordingly. 
One of the last advertisements of the 
series illustrate this change. It reads: 

“The bill of lading, which provides 
for the free movement and financing of 
farm products, may well be called an 
essential factor in the present move- 
ment for greater agricultural develop- 
ment. 

“The object of this bank in develop- 
ing its own system of handling bill of 
lading drafts has always been to be 
helpful to both shipper and banker.” 
The Irving National Bank states that 

no little trowble was encountered in find- 
ing pictures exactly suited to the various 
sections of the country. The files of half 
a dozen of the big news and photo- 


Reports of New York National Banks 

Lower rates for money will prevail, 
judging from the official statements of Na- 
tional banks of New York City, as of 
Jan. 13, 1914, unless the flow of interior 
funds to central reserve centers is interrupt- 
ed. The weekly statement of the New York 
Clearing House at the close of the week 
Jan. 17 showed the largest surplus at this 
period in nineteen years. Surplus reserve 
was increased by $16,448,000, despite a de- 
posit increase of $45,000,000 and loan ex- 
pansion of $20,000,000. The cash increase 
in two weeks amounted to $51,000,000. 

The individual reports rendered by the 
National banks to the comptroller emphasize 
that they are in a strong position to nego- 
tiate immediate requirements in connec- 
tion with the estabishment of the new mone- 
tary system. The National Park Bank re- 
ports total resources of $135,042,390, 
including $23,374,303 lawful money re- 
serve. Deposits aggregate $112,184,000, 
with capital of $5,000,000, surplus and 
undivided profits of $14,419,000. The 
Seaboard National reports resources of $38,- 
013,000 resources and $144,216,000 deposits. 
The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
resources are $87,911,000 with deposits of 
$70,087,000. Market and Fulton National 
has resources of $14,352,000 and deposits 
of $11,331,000. 


The American Exchange National Bank, 
New York 

An excellent statement has been rendered 

by The American Exchange National Bank 

of New York City in response to the latest 














graphic agencies were examined before 
suitable specimens were secured. The ap- 
proved photographs were then repro- 
duced in half-tone engravings in sizes 
suited to the several publications used 
and sent out to them simultaneously with 
the copy. 

Sometimes a special “bill-lading border” 
was sent along with the cuts, so that 
when the advertisement was printed it 
appeared within a border or frame that 
further emphasized the connection of the 
Irving National Bank with the bill of lad- 
ing business. This border consisted of a 
reproduction in miniature of the well- 
known diamond trademark of the bank, 
which always appears on its stationery 
and in its advertisements. 


official ‘call of the Comptroller of Currency. 
It shows aggregate resources of $72,849,041, 
including $23,860,039 cash resources and bal- 
ances due from National, State banks and 
trust companies. Deposits total $57,190,440, 
with capital stock of $5,000,000, surplus 
fund of $3,000,000 and undivided profits of 
$1,661,815. 

The board of directors have adopted a 
resolution that this bank shall accept the 
terms and provisions of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. The American Exchange Na- 
tional is one of the few banks which. is 
not subject to double liability of stock- 
holders under the National Bank Act. By 
entering the Federal Reserve system its 
stockholders assume double liability. 





Earnings of Irving National Bank, N. Y. 

The annual report submitted by President 
Rollin P. Grant to the stockholders of the 
Irving National Bank of New York City, 
covering progress during the past year 
shows that after the usual dividend of 8 per 
cent. on capital of $4,000,000, amounting to 
$320,000, and charging off for depreciation 
on securities as well as meeting expenses of 
moving into the new Woolworth building, 
the amount of $255,537 was added to un- 
divided profit account, making the total 
$427,360. The surplus and undivided profits 
now total $3,447,032. Assets immediately 
available are $23,867,373, available within 
thirty days $12,478,681, available within four 
months $14,429,555 and available after four 
months $4,664,806. Total assets are $56,- 
507,633. The directors have decided to 
recommend acceptance of the provisions of 
the Federal Reserve Act. 
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NEW YORK BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS IN 1913 


EFFECT OF NEW FEDERAL RESERVE ACT ON EARNINGS 


L. A. NORTON 
Specialist in Stocks of New York Financial Institutions 


As a natural consequence of the many 
factors of political and legislative uncer- 
tainty, the market for New York bank and 
trust company stocks for the past year has 
been a declining one in common with rail- 
road and other security values. The gen- 
eral extent of this decline may, perhaps, 
be more readily appreciated if shown by a 
comparison of average prices rather than 
by a table showing the comparative bid and 
asked prices of the individual stocks. 

There are in New York eight banks and 
eight trust companies with deposits as 
shown by last available statements of over 
fifty million dollars each. Of these sixteen 
institutions only one, the Union Trust Com- 
pany has made any change in capitalization 
within the year. If we adjust the bid price 
of this one stock at the beginning of the 
year to its equivalent in new stock issued 
under the increased capitalization, we may 
arrive at a fair basis of comparison by add- 
ing together the bid prices of the stocks of 
these sixteen institutions and dividing the 
result by the number of companies to obtain 
an average. 

Using this method, we find that the aver- 
age bid price for the sixteen companies as 
of December 31, 1912, was 631 per cent. and 
that this average price had declined to 541 
per cent. as of December 31, 1913. The 
average decline then in these stocks has 
been 90 points which equals 14.2 per cent. 
of their former market value. 

Another basis of comparison might be 
used by ascertaining the total market value 
of the stocks of all these companies at the 
bid price at the beginning and at the end 
of the period. Using this method we find 
that the aggregate market value of the 
stocks of the sixteen companies as of De- 
cember 31, 1912, was $575,390,000 and that 
the market value of the same stocks as of 
December 31, 1913, was $486,950,000. 

Now if we compare the total capital and 
surplus of these institutions as shown by 
statements nearest to these dates, we find 
that these totals have increased from $335,- 
464,100 at the end of 1912 to $341,431,000 at 
the end of 1913, an increase of $5,966,900. 





Again by comparing total capital and sur- 
plus with aggregate market value we find 
that the aggregate market value December 
31, 1912, $575,390,000 equals 171 per cent. 
of the total capital and surplus, $335,474,100 
as of corresponding date, while the aggre- 
gate market value as of December 31, 1913, 
$486,950,000 is 142 per cent. of total capital 
and surplus $341,431,000 as of same date. 
In other words, the market premium in ex- 
cess of book value for these institutions has 
shrunk within the year from an average of 
71 per cent. to an average of 42 per cent. 


It may be of interest to note that while 
the average decline in sixteen bank and 
trust company stocks for the year has 
amounted to 14.2 per cent. of former value 
as shown above, the average decline in 
twenty railroads as reported by the Wall 
Street Journal, has amounted to I1.2 per 
cent. of former value, and the corresponding 
decline in twelve representative industrials 
has been 10.3 per cent. 


It appears then that the shrinkage in these 
securities has been only a little greater than 
that in other stocks, notwithstanding the 
fact that their market has had to sustain 
within the year the pressure of the Pujo 
investigation and the uncertainty as to the 
effect of the new banking and currency law. 


The volume of transactions in these 
stocks has been very much smaller than 
usual and the decline has been characterized 
not so much by large amounts of stocks 
pressing for sale, as by the apparent utter 
disinclination of investors to take any in- 
terest in the purchase of such lots as did 
come into the market. 


The final passage of the new law has at 
least ended the uncertainty as to what pro- 
visions it was to contain, and although these 
provisions call for very material changes in 
present methods and give such large powers 
to the Federal Reserve Board that much 
will depend upon the character and capacity 
of the men who are appointed to that Board, 
the general consensus of opinion seems to 
be that its effect upon the country at large 
will be beneficial. 
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Announcement 


A VERY HANDSOME BOOK OF CHECK PAPERS 
HAS JUST BEEN COMPILED BY GEO. LA MONTE 
AND SON, MAKERS FOR FORTY-TWO YEARS OF 


SAFETY 


THIS BOOK REPRESENTS THE HIGHEST DEGREE 
OFZ CHECK PAPER PERFECTION, BOTH AS TO 
BEAUTY AND SAFETY. 


(EDITION LIMITED FOR BANKERS AND 
WILL BE SENT ONLY UPON REQUEST) 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 
35 Nassau Street 


The most important question, however, 
as regards the future market for these 
stocks is not the effect of the new law upon 
the country at large but its effect upon the 
earning capacity of these particular insti- 
tutions. 

While it is probable that the first effect 
will be a considerable transfer to the new 
Federal reserve banks, when organized, of 
reserve balances now kept here by out- 
of-town banks, it should be borne in mind 
that these balances have been kept in New 
York, not only because they could be 
counted here as a part of the required re- 
serve of these banks, but also because the 
money could be used here to better advan- 
tage than elsewhere. 

The flow of money to the commercial and 
financial centers is as sure as the flow of 
rivers to the sea, and while it may be pos- 
sible to throw a dam across the Mississippi 
at Keokuk, which will develop a large 
amount of power that has formerly gone to 
waste, it is pretty safe to say that no such 
dam will materially reduce the amount of 
water that flows past New Orleans. 

It is just as safe to say that so long as 
New York City continues to be the com- 
mercial and financial metropolis of the 
country, no artificial barriers will hold back 


New York 


for any length of time the surplus funds 
which come here for employment. 

It will follow then as a matter of course 
that if the new banking law is beneficial to 
the country at large, its ultimate effect will 
be beneficial to the banking business of New 
York. 

Another very important consideration is 
the reduction of reserve requirements for 
banks in central reserve cities. 

This can hardly fail to result in increased 
loaning capacity for the New York banks 
and trust companies, and as these new 
loans create new deposits, the added busi- 
ness should more than offset any losses 
through withdrawal of reserve balances. 

The interest on these additional loans 
will provide a new source of revenue, and 
it seems probable that a profitable business 
in re-discounts through the Federal reserve 
bank will also be developed. 

The general outlook for these stocks dur- 
ing the coming year would thus appear to 
be extremely favorable and the dangers to 
be guarded against will probably lie in the 
direction of a possibly too great extension 
of business which may bye and bye react 
disadvantageously rather than in any con- 
traction through the operation of the new 
law. 
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THE PAST YEAR AND IMMEDIATE FUTURE THROUGH 
NEW YORK LENSES | 








There is a popular notion west of the 
Passaic River that New York is afflicted 
with a severe case of the “blues” and is 
ever ready to quote with the Danish poet 
prince “that the times are out of joint.” 
lt President Wilson should go forth like 
Diogenes to search for real patriotism and 
true American loyalty to best business 
standards he will find as large a quota of 
patriots in the “Wall Street district” of 
New York as in any other section of the 
country. In place of tin-horn politicians 
and demagogues he will find men behind 
the desks of the important banks and trust 
companies who are as eager and unselfish 
as he is in ending all forms of business cor- 
ruption and striving for the highest stand- 
ards of integrity. Unfortunately, however, 
it is more of an asset from a purely political 
standpoint at Washington to paint New 
York financiers and bankers as vultures, 
trampling upon fair-dealing and ready to 
wield the power of credit without scruple. 

Without any disparagement to President 
Wilson’s constructive policies the fact re- 
mains that the dominant partisans in Wash- 
ington are doing everything in their power 
to create strong prejudice against business 
and banks because they are “big.” The 
Congressional Record just throbs’ with 
vitriolic utterances and “leave to print” 
speeches for “home consumption,” attacking 
New York as a center of moral and finan- 
cial turpitude. 

It is safe to say that if the Federal Re- 
serve Act succeeds the credit will, in a 
large measure be due to the banks of the 
central reserve cities. In order to insure 
the new law a fair reception the New York 
banks have been rigidly discouraging specu- 
lation, and have counseled their country 
correspondents to do likewise. Notwith- 
standing the gracious policy inaugurated by 
Secretary McAdoo the New York banks 
contributed as heavily as in former years 
toward the movement of crops last fall. 

The action of J. P. Morgan & Co., in 
voluntarily relinquishing representation in 
the directorates of a number of cor- 
porations and banks was a patriotic step 
and concession to popular sentiment. It may 
well be questioned if the wholesale retire- 
ment of directors will serve to effect the 





results which the critics of interlocking di- 
rectorates have in view. The movement 
may easily go too far and result in a lower- 
ing of the standard of conservatism and 
expert ability in the management of rail- 
ways and corporations generally. -We have 
but to glance at the multiple directorships in 
Germany to realize that representation of 
this sort is the clue to the higher develop- 
ment and success of corporate activities. 

There is a glimmer of hope in the as- 
surances from Washington that President 
Wilson proposes to adopt a more rational 
policy in dealing with the enforcement of 
the Sherman anti-trust law and in urging 
amendments for the regulation and super- 
vision of inter-State business. The willing- 
ness of large financial interests to make 
sacrifices in order to meet administration 
requirements~ was also emphasized in the 
agreement for the dissolution of the New 
Haven system. If a poll of the investors 
in the stocks and bonds of this system with 
its tributaries, including the Boston & Maine, 
had been taken the overwhelming majority 
would doubtless have voted for a unified 
New England transportation system. But 
what the railroads and corporations want 
generally is industrial peace even if it is 
costly. If the results do not please the 
great army of investors then it will be up 
to the Washington authorities to justify 
their policies. 

The past year in New York has been one 
of cross-currents and continued uncertainty. 
First, it was the tariff law. The wisdom 
of a “tariff for revenue only” policy is yet 
to be vindicated. It is significant, however, 
that foreign commerce has exceeded ll 
previous records during the past year, that 
there has been no invasion of imports, that 
exports have increased steadily and _ that 
commodity prices are somewhat lower as 
compared with a few months ago. Perhaps, 
in the dim future our political czars will 
realize that the tariff is purely a question 
of scientific and expert analysis. Germany 
solves its tariff problems in that way, and 
it is forging ahead of all other countries in 
its trade relations. 

When the various States of the Union voted 
in favor of the constitutional amendment 
giving the Government the power to apply 
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an income tax law they gave up a valuable 
constitutional birthright. Whatever the 
Supreme Court may say, the physical effect 
of this taxing power is that it creates class 
distinction. It is consistent with the “rider” 
in the appropriation bill exempting farmers’ 
alliances and labor unions from the opera- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust law. As a 
logical corollary we now have the vicious 
Bartlett-Bacon bill which is being urged by 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
which will relieve labor organizations from 
civil and criminal responsibility or judicial 
interference under the Sherman Act. 
Freedom of action in the utilization of 
their resources by banks was impounded 
during the past year because of the uncer- 
tainties of currency legislation. The initial 
proposals were such as to threaten the bank- 
ing and currency fabric with violent dis- 
arrangement. The corrective influences of 


the bankers were sufficiently potent, how- 
ever, to bring about changes in the Senate 
committee, so that the Federal Reserve Bank 
bill is about “eighty per cent. good.” But 
there are still dangerous elements to cope 
with such as the political control of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the power of re- 
gional banks to apply for or receive loans 
from other regional banks and the Govern- 
ment liability back of Federal Reserve notes. 

The year 1914 is bound to be epoch-mak- 
ing. Before another twelve months elapse 
we shall have concrete evidence of the effi- 
cacy of the new tariff law. We shall have 
witnessea the vindication or defeat of the 
principles of revision embodied in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. The banks may be relied 
upon to resist opportunities for inflation. 
But the Federal Reserve Board will have 
autocratic powers in the matter. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STATISTICS AND CHANGES 


Considering the protracted liquidation and 
downward movement in market value of 
stock and bond investments, including also 
real estate, the trust companies of New York 
City rendered another demonstration of sta- 
bility and resourcefulness during the past 
year. Aggregate deposits are only $20,000,- 
ooo less than a year ago and combined re- 
sources only $31,000,000 less. Stock and 
bond investments, including public and other 
securities, reported at market value, showed 
a decrease of $18,126,400, which is not really 
serious and in fact reflects the ultra con- 
servatism which has prevailed in regard to 
investments. Loans, secured by collateral 
other than real estate, showed a decrease of 
$37,671,800 during the year. Bills purchased 
increased from $115,037,300 to $154,656,600, 
indicating the tendency to convert assets 
into liquid shape. Cash in the form of 
specie and legal tender showed a decrease 
of approximately $4,000,000. 


The number of trust companies in Greater 
New York was reduced from 37 to 34 dur- 
ing the year by the absorption of the Wind- 
sor and Guardian trust companies by the 
Empire Trust Company and the Long 
Island Loan & Trust Company by the 
Brooklyn Trust Company. The latest ab- 
sorption is that of the Washington Trust 
Company by the Corn Exchange Bank, 
which was ratified by stockholders on Jan. 
20. The Union Trust Company increased its 
capital from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 and the 
3rooklyn Trust Company from $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000. The combined capital of all 
trust companies on December oth, last, was 
$68,400,000, a net increase of $500,000 during 
the year. Owing to the necessity of writing off 
depreciation in investment holdings surplus 
and undivided profits shows a decrease of 
$9,113,800, leaving the total $163,600,500. 
There were no failures to record. 








The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Company 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Thoroughly equipped to handle all business pertaining to banking 
Correspondence on general TRUST COMPANY business is solicited 


CAPITAL, $850,000.00 


SURPLUS, $425,000.00 


JAMES J. ROBISON, President 


EDWARD H. CADY, Vice-President 
JOHN a Vice-President 
Cc. A. BROWNING, Vice-President 

Cc. A. PRESE Asst. Cashier 


Ss. 
F. P. KENNISON, Trust Officer 


pal ae ay SHEPHERD, Vice-President 
EORGE JONES, Vice-President 
EDWARD CIRSCHRE Cashier 
H. HOFF, Asst. Cathie 
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SECURITY AND SERVICE 


CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK 


THE 


NEW YORK CITY 
ESTABLISHED 1853 


Attention of Officers 
given to individual 
requirements of each 
depositor. We solicit 
your business and 
would be particularly 
pleased to have a per- 
sonal interview with 


serve our customers. Capital and Surplus - - - $8,600,000.00 you ---+-- 


Net Deposits - - 


Annual Trust Company Statements 


Although not required by the banking 
laws a number of trust companies voluntar- 
ily publish annual reports of financial con- 
dition at the close of the last business day 
of the year. The following are summaries 
of some of the last annual statements. 

The United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company reports under date of December 
31, 1913, aggregate assets of $60,348,182, 
with deposits of $44,301,000. 

The Brooklyn Trust Company, which ab- 
sorbed the Long Island Loan & Trust Com- 
pany during the past year, reports total re- 
sources of $30,250,336 as compared with 
$20,653,329 reported December 26, 1912. De- 
posits show a gain of $7,774,206, capital has 
been increased from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000, 
surplus and undivided profits from $2,465,- 
653 to $3,546,251. 

The Central Trust Company reports at 
the close of the year total resources of 
$110,728,238 with deposits of $80,907,353. 
Capital is $2,000,000, surplus and undivided 
profits $17,475,778, an increase of $32,000. 

The Lawyers’ Title Insurance & Trust 
Company reports assets of $23,218,904 with 
deposits of $13,238,921. 

The Kings County Trust Company reports 
resources of $19,121,807, an increase of 
$759,176, deposits of $16,137,040, an increase 
of $827,100, surplus and undivided profits 
of $2,304,565, an increase of $70,400. 

The Lincoln Trust Company reports total 
assets $13,567,520, deposits $11,362,759, sur- 
plus and undivided profits $541,870. 

The Title Guarantee & Trust Company 
reports. resources of $45,167,410, an _ in- 
crease of approximately $2,000,000 with sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $11,495,690. 

The Union Trust Company reports total 
resources of $67,161,160, an increase of 
$1,568,177, deposits of $58,488,001, an in- 
crease of $2,588,467. 





- - $61,000,000.00 





National Bank Annual Meetings 


The recent annual meetings of National 
banks were of unusual importance because 
of the fact that in most instances the ques- 
tion of subscribing to stock of the Federal 
keserve banks was submitted for share- 
holders’ decisions. In nearly all cases the 
vote was in favor of entering the reserve 
system. George F. Baker retired as a direc- 
tor of the Chase National Bank and was 
succeeded by John J. Mitchell, president of 
the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago, who in turn resigned as a director of 
the First National Bank, of which Mr. Baker 
is chairman. Various other changes were 
announced. P. A. S. Franklin was elected a 
director of the American Exchange Nation, 
succeeding the late William Lyman. This 
bank voted to enter the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, and it is interesting to note that it 
assumed thereby double liability of stock- 
holders, a provision of the National bank act 
from which it was exempt as one of the 
first banks to come into the National system. 
This bank and the National Bank of Com- 
merce are the only banks in this city which 
have this exemption. The directors of the 
National Bank of Commerce have also rec- 
ommended going into the Federal plan. 

At the Chemical National Bank Arthur 
Iselin was elected a director in place of 
H. P. Davison, who -resigned. At the First 
National Bank Theodore N. Vail was elected 
a director. At the National Bank of Com- 
merce Allan A. Ryan resigned as a director. 
At the National Nassau Bank Newton D. 
Alling and Marshall Stearns were elected 
directors. 





At a recent meeting of the directors of the 
Lawyers Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany, Dick S. Ramsey, president of the 
East River Savings Institution, and William 
Schramm, of Schefer, Schramm & Vogel, 
were elected members of the board. 
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| NEW YORK BANKS PREPARE TO MEET REQUIREMENTS OF — 
| FEDERAL RESERVE BANK SYSTEM 


MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER DEVELOPS STRENGTH 








One of the most important and significant 
developments in the banking field, since the 
year 1914 was ushered in, is the fact that 
banks are now seeking instead of rejecting 
commercial paper. The new demand for 
mercantile paper, of the kind which will 
be available for rediscount in the proposed 
Federal Reserve banks and for which an 
open market will be provided, seems to be in 
response to an impulse which has communi- 
cated itself to banks throughout the country. 
In fact the past month has been one of ‘sharp 
contrasts in trade and banking conditions. 
During the last two months of 1913 the re- 
ports of depression from various sections 
of the country were increasingly illustrated 
with references to “growing army of un- 
employed, “bread lines,” etc. Almost co- 
incident with the arrival of the new year 
these reports were succeeded by telegraphic 
advices of mills and furnaces resuming 
operations in industrial districts, of re-em- 
ployment of labor, of expansion of the mar- 
ket for commercial paper, decline in dis- 
count rates, increased bank clearings and a 
generally hopeful prediction of business re- 
vival. . Bank clearings for the week ending 
with January 8, aggregated $4,031,359,000, 
a substantial increase over the previous 
week and of nearly 1 per cent. over the 
corresponding week in 1913. Outside of 
New York, the gain over the first week in 
January, 1913, was 4 per cent. Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cincinnati and De- 
troit showed the largest gains. From these 
cities the reports of greater activity in dis- 
counting commercial paper were also most 
pronounced. The second week of January 
witnessed a somewhat stronger demand for 
commercial paper. 

The conclusion is logical that this activity 
may be attributed to a large degree to the 
passage of the Federal Reserve Act and 
the impression that it will open new avenues 
for development. In centers outside of 
New York the feeling is more pronounced 
that the revision of our banking and cur- 
rency law will enable banks to offer more 
liberal accommodation. This is especially 
true of cities located in agricultural regions. 
In New York a somewhat more sober view 
is taken of the matter. Very properly the 
bankers of this city take the position that 





it is too early to anticipate the effect of 
the new law and in view of the tremendous 
power with which the Federal Reserve 
Board will be clothed, in either loosening or 
strengthening the “eleven lines of fortifica- 
tion” against inflation, they prefer to await 
developments. This does not mean that they 
will not give loyal support to the administra- 
tion. At this writing practically all of the 
National banks of this city have expressed 
themselves either unofficially or in some 
cases by resolution of directors and stock- 
holders, at recent annual meetings, of inten- 
tion to join the system before the sixty-day 
time limit expires. Only one important Na- 
tional bank has been reticent. 

The announcement of President Wilson’s 
appointment of Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury John Skelton Williams to the of- 
fice of Comptroller of the Currency, and 
thergfore, as a member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, is not regarded with favor. 
Mr. Williams has invited criticism because 
of his connection with the Munsey Trust 
Company affair in Washington, and it is be- 
lieved by some that he has “an axe to 
grind” because of his enforced retirement 
from the Seaboard system. It may seriously 
be questioned whether President Wilson 
exercised good judgment in this selection 
because of the prime need of securing the 
type of men who may be relied upon 
to discharge. their duties impartially. 

New York National banks will have to 
bear the brunt of assisting in the readjust- 
ment of the machinery of banking and cur- 
rency. Fortunately the recent return flow 
of currency to reserve centers and the les- 
sened strain on the money market will make 
the work somewhat less burdensome. What- 
ever the wltimate effect will be it is certain 
that the immediate result will be that New 
York banks will experience heavy reduc- 
tion in reserve balances and will be called 
upon to finance subscriptions of country 
banks to the capital stock of regional banks. 
In view of the improved conditions it may 
not be necessary to call loans very heavily 
and the banks have also husbanded their 
resources so as to prevent a contraction of 
credits. One estimate places the amount of 
reserve money to be withdrawn from Na- 
tional bank reserve agents in this city at 
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Strictly a Commercial Bank 
In New York’s Commercial Center 
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$167,000,000. The withdrawals, however, 
will be gradual, covering a period of three 
years. This estimate, of course, is subject 
to revision because country National banks 
will continue to maintain a fair proportion 
of balances with their local reserve agents 
in order to meet draft collections and ex- 
change requirements. In fact, some of the 
large National banks figure that they will 
in the end have larger balances from out-of- 
town institutions. To offset losses there 
will be an eventual reduction of cash re- 
serves from 25 to 18 per cent. It is also 
reasonable to assume that money will flow 
more liberally toward New York because 
the ordinary commercial requirements will 
be taken care of by rediscounting commer- 
cial paper. se Sate 

Status of New York Regional Bank 

Despite the evident intention of the Or- 
ganization Committee of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to slice the eastern district into 
three regional districts, probably with cen- 
tcrs in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, 
the law of supply and demand will vitiate 
any artificial restraints in attracting surplus 
funds to this city. New York will continue 
to be the financial metropolis of the na- 


Our efforts to create standards of efficiency 

in all departments of Commercial Banking 

have been based upon this favorable union 
of specialization and location 





Irving National Bank 


New York 


Woolworth Building 


tion and the leading discount market. At 
the hearings in the Chamber of Commerce 
conducted by the Organization Committee, 
headed by Secretary McAdoo, there was a 
unanimous sentiment on the part of leading 
bankers and trust company officers that the 
New York regional bank should be suffi- 
ciently large to command the respect of 
European banks. Among those who ap- 
peared before the committee were the fol- 
lowing: A. Barton Hepburn, A. H. Wiggin, 
\. J. Hemphill, James G. Cannon, Francis 
L. Hine, Walter E. Frew, Charles H. Sabin, 
Max May, Superintendent George Van 
Tuyl, Jr., F. I. Kent, Paul M. Warburg, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, William Woodward, 
Gates W. McGarrah, Charles A. Conant and 
others. 

3ecause of the attitude expressed by Sec- 
retary McAdoo and the animus indicated 
in the Federal Reserve Act against any cen- 
tralization of banking power, it is hardly 
to be expected that the New York Reserve 
bank will embrace other than the State of 
New York and contiguous States. Boston 
and Philadelphia are both insistent upon 
having banks instead of branches of the 
New York bank. In order to substantiate 
the eminence of New York as the financial 
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Mutual Allianre Crust Company 


OF NEW YORK 
35 Wall Street 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $1,500,000 


WEBB FLOYD, President 


ELDRIDGE E. JORDAN, Vice-President 
H. A. CLINKUNBROOMER, Treasurer 


and commercial center of the nation it was 
shown that in 1913 the commerce of this 
city was $2,139,265,522 against $2,404,8092,175 
for the rest of the country. In other words 
New York is the leading port of the world. 
It was also brought out that a single trust 
company in this city conducted in 1913 for- 
eign business and bills of exchange totaling 
in value $2,363,000,000. The Comptroller’s 
report was also quoted to show that New 
York handles over 56 per cent: of the total 
bank clearings of the country. Clearings 
for the year required the payment of bal- 
ances in cash to the amount of $5,144,130,- 
385. It is obvious that any attempt to erect 
artificial barrigades so as to diminish the 
financial importance of New York will be 
harmful to the natural course of business 
and we believe will be nullified by economic 
laws of supply and demand. 





Temporary versus Permanent Financing 

During the year 1914 the maturities of 
short-term note obligations will reach the 
imposing total of $474,583,381. Before the 
end of 1916 the amount of such maturities 
which must be taken care of will reach $953,- 
206,011, plus the additional short-time obli- 
gations which will doubtless be created un- 
less investment conditions change very ma- 
terially. The hope of securing corporation 
loans on long term commitments seems to 
be somewhat clouded by the recent exten- 
sion of the $30,000,000 New York Central 
three year notes which mature March 1. 
Arrangements have been made for a one 
year extension, most of which is through 
foreign holders. The blanket form of mort- 
gage, which has been adopted by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Pennsyl- 
vania offers some advantages. But the rates 
demanded for long-term «nderwritings are 
still prohibitory. 

The National Park Bank has been ap- 
proved reserve agent for the First National 
Bank of Worthington, W. Va. 





Accounts of Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies Solicited 


FRENCH, Assistant Secretary 
F. H. HORNBY. Assistant Secretary 





seis Mentor Banks and These Cotneatiine 


It is interesting to note that the National 
banks of this city are generally advising 
their out-of-town State bank and trust 
company correspondents that they will re- 
ceive practically the same accommodation 
which they have obtained heretofore, even if 
they do not enter the Federal system. 
Trust companies and State banks, with com- 
paratively few exceptions, will bide their 
time before joining. To be sure, there is 
the provision in Section 19 prohibiting a 
member bank from acting as medium or 
agent for non-member banks in applying for 
or receiving discounts from Federal Re- 
serve banks, except by permission of the 
central’ board. This limitation applies to 
the offering of paper of non-member banks 
which bear their endorsement. The fact re- 
mains, that member banks will have suffi- 
cient assets to negotiate requirements of 
non-member banks and trust companies. 
Assured of this accommodation, trust com- 
panies, for example, in States where reserve 
requirements are not heavy, will hesitate a 
long time before coming into the system. 
In New York City only two trust companies, 
which devote themselves largely to the con- 
duct of commercial banking, have signified 
intention to enter the system. None of the 
larger trust companies now favor going in 
because of the character of acceptances and 
paper available for rediscount. 





The Guaranty Trust Company has been 
appointed trustee under the general and re- 
funding mortgage of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railroad Company, which 
makes provision for future issues of bonds 
and take up all underlying bonds which 
mature from time to time. 

During January dividend and interest dis- 
bursements will aggregate $248,025,434, a 
new record total, compared with $243,130,- 
043 last January. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


A Concise Digest of the New 
Banking and Currency Law 


The new banking and currency law, known 
as the Federal Reserve Act, is of vital interest to 
every American citizen. 

It is necessarily technical in its nature and 
therefore hard to understand. 

We have prepared a Digest of the law, con- 
cise, compact, and so arranged as to enable the 
busy man to grasp its essential features in a few 
minutes. A copy of this Digest will be sent to 
any one on request. 

Ask for booklet D 614 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Capital and Surplus - ° $30,000,000 
Deposits - - : - 149,000,000 
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National Bank of the City of New York 


cordially and earnestly solicits accounts. active or dormant, from trust companies throughout the 


United States. Interest allowed. 


Its solicitation is based upon conservatism, service in all banking 


lines, excellent facilities. and the fact that its officers give their personal attention to all accounts. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 





Weekly Bank Statements Reflect Marked 
Ease in Money 


With the beginning of the new year the 
money market has experienced a decidedly 
more favorable turn than during any time 
during 1913. This condition appears to be 
world wide as indicated by the reduction in 
the Bank of England discount rate from 
s to 4% per cent. and the excellent reserve 
position of the Bank of France. The recent 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS (earned), $2,550,000 








Corn Exchange to Absorb Washington 


Trust Co. 
The boards of directors of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank and the Washington Trust 
Company have agreed to submit to their 


respective stockholders a plan for the ab- 
sorption of the latter by the Corn Exchange 
Bank. It is proposed to continue the busi- 
ness of the Washington Trust Company at 
the present location at 253 Broadway as a 


ii renewal of gold exports was not regarded branch. The plan of consolidation is based 
te - : A - , ° - 
fl as of any special’ significance and repre- on an exchange of stock, share for share, 
+ vo ott . a: 

sented special transactions. Call money with a cash payment of $50 a share to the 


stockholders of the Washington Trust Com- 
pany. Both institutions are at present on 
an annual dividend basis of I per cent. 

The Washington Trust Company 


eased off to 2 per cent. during the second 
week of January while six months’ money 
was placed at 4 per cent. During the year 
1913 the call rate averaged from 3 to 4 per 
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cent. with occasional spurts. 

For the week ending January 10, the 
Clearing House banks reported an excess of 
$32,189,000 in cash over legal requirements. 
The following table shows weekly changes 
since the beginning of December: 

TRUST COMPANIES 


Deposits Loans & Inv. Cash 
Pr $1,098,687,000 $1,019,219,800 $117,403,900 
Jan. 10...... 1,079,743,900 1,018,485,100 117,338,200 
ps! See: 1,084,757,000 1,023,791,000 118,626,500 
Dec. 27 1,069,006,200 1,023,516,700 115,893,200 
Dec. 20 1,062 089,900 1,020,105,800 115,620,800 
Dez. 13...... 1,062,882,700 1,025,073,000 116,016,700 
Dec. 6 . 1,038,317,500 1,038,277,200 116,622,600 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS (Actual Condition) 
(including Trust Company Members) 


Net Deposits Loans Cas") 
Jan. 17..... .$1,815,599,000 $1,913,064,000 $456,196,000 
Jan. 10...... 1,766,990,000 1,887,480,000 433,172,000 
» Ss 1,735,813,000 1,881,989,000 405,081,000 
Dec. 27...... 1,696,097,000 1,865,562,000 393,293,000 
Dec. 20...... 1,692,449,000 1,853,843,000 400,204,000 
Dec. 13. . 1,677,646,000 1,849,192,000 395,085,000 
Dec. 6. -. 1,680,049,000 1,859,808,000 386,991,000 


The Chase National Bank reports, under 
date of January. 13th, total resources of 
$143,236,643 including $49,185,009 cash re- 
sources and $64,132,358 loans and discounts. 
Deposits aggregate $123,125,170, with capital 
of $5,000,000, surplus $5,000,000 and undi- 
vided profits: $4,819,290: 


organized in 1&8 99 and until within the last 


year was under the active management of 
David M. Morrison as president, who was 
elected chairman of the board when Mr. 
Francis H. Page was elected president. The 


official statement of December 9, 1913, shows 
total resources of $11,653,000, capital $500,- 
ooo, surplus and undivided profits of $1,330,- 
ooo and deposits of $0,702,600. 

The stockholders of the Corn Exchange 
sank «will vote on a_ proposition. to 
increase the Capital stock from $3,000,000 to 
$3,500,000. On December 9, 1913, the Corn 
Exchange Bank reported total resources of 
382,876,509, total deposits of $73,069,031, 
capital of $3,000,000 and surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $5,934,649. The president is 


Walter E. Frew. c 
The First National Bank of Hamilton, 


N. Y., the First National Bank of Heuvel- 
ton, N. Y., and the First National Bank of 
Tillamook, Ore., have opened reserve ac- 
counts-with the Chase National Bank. 

George S. Bowdoin, a retired member of 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company and 
a director of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
died recently at his home in this city. 
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CHARTERED 1864 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Main Office, 80 Broadway 


Fifth Avenue Branch, 425 Fifth Ave., Cor. 38th St. 


Plaza Branch, 786 Fifth Ave., Cor 60th St. 


Modern Safe Deposit Vaults at both Branches 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN G. MERRILL, President 


JOHN V. B. THAYER, Vice-President 
JOHN Y. G. WALKER, Vice-President 


ARROLL C. RAWLINGS, Vice-Pres’t & Trust Officer 


BENJAMIN = ——" Ass’t Trust Officer 


HENRY M. ae Secre 


TYLER W. HARTSHORNE, Ass’t Secretary 
W. McMASTER MILLS, Vice-Pres’t Plaza Branch 


RY M. MYRIC K, Ass’t Secretary 


CHARLES W. PARSON, Ass’ t Sec’y 5th Ave. Branch 


TRUSTEES 


W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
ag 3 RE W. KELLEY 
- PARKER i TWEED 


ER 
WILLIAM WOODWARD 


JOHN V. B. THAYER 
WALTER P. BLISS W. H. NICHOLS, Jr. 
FREDERIC de P. FOSTER 
JAMES GORE KING 
EDWIN G. MERRILL 
M. ORME WILSON 


Vv. even MACY 


FRANCIS M. WELD 


CAPITAL, $3,000,000 SURPLUS (Earned), $5,300,000 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, &c 


Administers “ Institutional’’ and Other 


Fiduciary Trusts. Receives Securities for Safe Keeping and Collection of Income. 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 


The Equitable Life ‘‘Group System”’ of 
Insurance 


Banks and trust companies throughout the 
United States, realizing the economy and 
superior advantages of the “group insur- 
ance” system devised by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, are 
more and more adopting this method of 
providing for the welfare of their em- 
ployees. Where this system of life insur- 
ance has been in operation for a sufficient 
length of time to demonstrate its advan- 
tages the words of commendation from 
bank and trust company presidents are un- 
qualified. The latest institution to adopt 
the Equitable “group insurance” system is 
the National Bank of Commerce of New 
York City. Vice-President R. G. Hutchins, 
Jr., of the National: Bank of. Commerce, 
says “I heartily approve of group insurance 
for employees of banks and trust com- 
panies and commend it for its low cost and 
simple method of extending life insurance 
without medical examination throughout an 
institution.” 

One of the chief advantages of the Equi- 
table plan is that it covers, in blanket form, 
all employees of banks and trust com- 
panies regardless of differences of physical 





condition of such employees: It stimulates 
the spirit of loyalty, and as such becomes a 
valuable asset in bank and trust company 
management. The National Bank of Com- 
merce officers and employees are insured to 
the amount of one year’s salary. _The dis- 
ability plan is unique in that payments: are 
continued with varying amounts during the 
entire period of. disability. After~the first 
year 60 per cent. of the salary will be paid 
during life time, conditioned upon continued 
disability. Pensions will also be paid in the 
form of service annuities to all employees 
reaching the age of 65. The amount is 2 
per cent. of the aggregate salary received 
during continuous service with the bank. 
Several other large banks and trust com- 
panies in other cities have recently adopted 
this. system. 





A reserve account has been opened with 
the Seahoard National. Bank by the Farm- 
ers’ National Bank; Geneva; Ala. 

The Irving- National Bank has been ap- 
proved reserve agent for the. Livingston 
Manor National Bank, Livingstom Manor, 
N. Y., the First National Bank- of Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., and the National Rank -of 
Elyria, Ohio. 
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Lawyers litle Insurance & Trust Company 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$9,500,000 


Member of The New York Clearing House Association 


160 Broadway, New York 


188 Montague St., Brooklyn 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS subject to check or on certificate, allowing interest thereon. 
Depository for moneys paid into Court and for money of bankrupt estates. 


LENDS ON APPROVED STOCKS and Corporation Bonds as collateral. 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, or Receiver, 
Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks of Corporations. Takes Charge of Personal 


Securities. 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, Chairman of the Board 


LOUIS. V. BRIGHT, President 

THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Vice-President 
HERBERT E. JACKSON, V. Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
LEWIS H. LOSEE, Vice-President 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, Treasurer 

WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary 


U. CONDIT VARICK, Asst. Treasurer 
ROBERT I. SMYTH, Asst. Treasurer 

x . REED, Asst. Secretary 
GEORGE F. PARMELEE, Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM F. BAECK, Asst. Gen. Mgr. 
JAMES A. McCORMICK, Asst. Gen. Mer. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, Chairman 


LOUIS V. BRIGHT 


GEORGE F. BUTTERWORTH 


WILLIAM P. DIXON PHILIP LEHMAN 





Distribution of Federal Reserve Act 
Pamphlets 





Time-records were broken by some of the 
enterprising National banks of this city in 
supplying customers and bank correspon- 
dents with copies of the Federal Reserve 
Act in convenient pamphlet form. The 
Fourth National Bank and the Irving Na- 
tional Bank were almost nip and tuck in 
securing copies from the printers after the 
act was signed by President Wilson. The 
reprint supplied by the Fourth National 
Bank contained the full text of the law 
with marginal designations and index. The 
Irving National Bank pamphlet contained 
in parallel columns of the text a condensed 
and convenient summary of the various 
provisions. 

The wide-awake publicity department of 
the Guaranty Trust Company was also early 
upon the scene with a concise digest of the 
new law. The various provisions are as- 
sembled under three main heads. Copies 
of this digest may be obtained by communi- 
cating with the Guaranty Trust Company 
publicity department. 

The Lawyers Title Insurance and Trust 
Company has also issued a chart of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act prepared by Benjamin M. 
Kaye. Copies may be had on application. 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 
HENRY GOL N 


HENRY MORGENTHAU 
JAMES N, WALLACE 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 


DMA 





Annual Report of The Mortgage Bond 
Co., of New York 


A prosperous statement has been issued 
by the Mortgage Bond Company of New 
York covering operations during the past 
year. Larger earnings and a larger volume 
of business than in any previous year were 
reported. Net profits amounted to $196,807 
as compared with $190,072 the previous year 
and $170,817 in 1911. Bonds outstanding 
amount to $4,264,800 as compared with 
$2,929,000 at the close of 1912. Total assets 
have increased during the year from $6,205,- 
512 to $7,271,910. Earnings are on a basis 
of 934 per cent. and dividends at the rate 
of 6 per cent. George A. Hurd is. president 
of this ably mtanaged company. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company on January 7th, Mr. 
John A. Spoor of the Union Stock Yards 
and Transit Company of Chicago and Mr. 
John S. Runnells, president of the Pullman 
Company, were elected to the board to suc- 
ceed Mr. H. P. Davison and Mr. William 
H. Porter. 

The Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Philadelphia has opened a reserve account 
with the Fourth National Bank. 
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BROADWAY ‘TRUST COMPANY 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


EIGHTH STREET OFFICE 
Broadway and Eighth Street 


FLATBUSH OFFICE 
839 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn 


NEW YORK CITY 


ETNA OFFICE 
West Broadway and Chambers St. 


NEW UTRECHT OFFICE 


New Utrecht Avenue and 54th Street, Brooklyn 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,250,000 
Member New York Clearing House Association 


OFFICERS 


ag oe G. LEE, 

- BELDING, Jr 
THEODORE F. WHITMARSH - 
WILLIAM GAMBLE 
ALEX. C. SNYDER 
JOHN W. H. BERGEN 
JOHN WILLIAMS _. 
FRANKLIN SCHENCK 


" President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 

: Secretary 
Treasurer 

Ass’t Secretary 


ree y = qomeey 

ORG . GENTES 
JOHN ECOL F 
FRED A. LIPPOLD, Jr 
LEONARD F. MAYR 
GEORGE W. Meh 
ARTHUR P. SM i 
WILLIAM F. FITZSIMMONS ; 


Ass’t Secretary 
Ass’t Secretary 
Ass’t Secretary 
Ass’t Secretary 
Ass’t Secretary 
Ass’t Secretary 
Ass’t Secretary 
Ass’t Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


. A. M, BURRELL 
. M, ee ites 

NG, Jr. 

ROBERT 


Y 
Se es a GLADDING 


0. JONE 


EREDERIC C. LEE 
JOHN Z. LOTT P. 





New York Brevities 


The Columbia-Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany recently announced that a dividend of 
14 per cent. has been declared, payable out 
of earnings on certificates of beneficial in- 
terest of the Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
issued under the merger agreement between 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company and the 
Columbia Trust Company. 


Harris, Forbes & Co. of New. York, with 
their associates, the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago and N. W. Harris & 
Co., Inc., of Boston, have otsibainl $1,000,- 
ooo Harris county, Texas, bonds, which are 
offered to investors. 

Hermann C. Fleitmann and O. L. Dom- 
merich have been elected directors of the 
Lincoln Trust Company. 

In order to promote a fraternal spirit and 
increased efficiency the Irving National 
Bank has inaugurated weekly dinners for 
employees. 

Lawrence L. Gillespie, formerly a _ vice- 
president of the Equitable Trust Company, 
and president of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion, A. B. A., fetired from the firm of 
J. S. Bache & Company on January 1 to 
form a new investment firm. 


CHARLES E. FINLAY 
WILLIAM GAMBLE 
EMANUEL GERLI 

L, GERR 


ADAM K. 
EDWIN P. MAYNARD 
JAMES E. NICHOLS 
LEWIS E. PIERSON 
WALTER SCOTT 
THEO. F. WHITMARSH 
FRANK W. WOOLWORTH 
B. WORRALL 





Frederick V. Clowes, for several years 
paying teller of the Fifth Avenue branch 
of the Columbia-Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany, has been elected an assistant secretary. 

In addition to declaring the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 3 per cent. the Fidelity 
Trust Company recently declared an extra 
dividend of 2 per cent. 

The Chase National Bank has perfected 
plans for a pension fund for its employees, 
to replace the regular Christmas bonus. 

The Empire Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed registrar for the stock of the Man- 
hattan Transit Company. 


Special Banking Service 


Bankers who issue their own foreign drafts 
through us or handle K. N. & K. Letters of 
Credit and Travelers’ Checks, wiil find it ad- 
vantageous to open an account on our books. 


Such an account is subject to check, and on 


daily balances of more than $1,000, interest is 
allowed at current rates. 


Knauth* Nachod & Kubne 


INTERNATIONAL BANKERS 
New York ~ Leipzig 



















































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


PHILADELPHIA—SATISFACTORY EARNINGS OF BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES DESPITE LEGISLATIVE UNCERTAINTIES 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A well known Philadelphia banker, with 
a decided taste for metaphors, pictures the 
present business situation as resembling 
somewhat the dread uncertainties which con- 
fronted Ulysses and his hardy mariners in 
braving the treacherous strait between Scylla 
and Charybdis. He sketches the tariff law 
as resembling the fabled rock on the Italian 
coast, and the new currency act, with its 
cross-currents of possible inflation or con- 
traction, as the whirlpool, Charybdis; not 
to mention numerous sunken reefs such as 
prospective anti-trust legislation, the pro- 
hibition of interlocking directorates, slicing 
up of corporations, enactment of a federal 
deposit guaranty law, etc., etc. But this 
self same banker adds a bright touch to the 
setting by affirming his belief that Ameri- 
can business men are excellent “rough wa- 
ter navigators,” and that they will come 
through the ordeal “right side up.” 

Reviewing local conditions during the past 
year the observer is impressed with the fact 
that there is a big difference in the view- 
points of the professional commentator and 
the men who actually carry the burdens of 
business and banking. The real test in the 
banking and trust company field is the abil- 
ity to pay dividends and carry comfortably 
sized balances forward to surplus and undi- 
vided profits. Even allowing for the marked 
depreciation in investment securities held by 
banks and trust companies, the year 1913 
in Philadelphia was not without cheery fea- 
tures. There was considerable “charging 
off” for depreciation but earnings were al- 
most in every case sufficient to sustain divi- 
dend rates and leave net additions to sur- 
plus or undivided profits. A number of na- 
tional banks and trust companies were even 
so bold as to increase their dividend rates. 
The inherent firmness of the local banks and 
trust companies was also indicated in con- 
trasting the average decline of their stocks 
during 1913, which was about nine per cent. 
as compared with a decline of from 20 to 30 
points in the security market. The available 
trust company figures cover the period from 
Nov. 2, 1912 to Nov. 1, 1913, and they show 
that after dividends of $5,106,564, or 11.6 
per cent. had been paid on $44,672,523 capital, 
there was left over $1,026,549, bringing sur- 
plus and undivided profits up to $67,151,463. 


The percentage earned on capital amounted 
to 13.9 per cent. as compared with 17.87 per 
cent. the previous twelve months, and 18.05 
per cent. during 1911. Judging from the 
recent annual statements made by a number 
of trust companies the earnings of trust 
companies loom up somewhat larger for the 
calendar year of 1913 than indicated in the 
Nov. I reports. 

National banks, according to figures based 
on the latest returns to the Comptroller, 
earned $4,360,224 during the twelve month 
period preceding the last call, of which $2,- 
604,800 was devoted to dividends, averaging 
11.81 per cent. on capital. The average earned 
on capital and surplus was 6.3 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the uncertainties pro- 
jected into the banking situation by the new 
banking and currency act and the readjust- 
ment of corporate relations, the feeling is 
general in Philadelphia that investment val- 
ues will be on the mend during the year 
1914 unless unexpected difficulties arise. 
Market tendencies indicate that quotations 
have declined to the lowest levels and that 
henceforth there will be appreciation in bond 
and stock assets as well as in real estate 
holdings. The money market was firm and 
at times even stringent during the year with 
rates for call loans ranging between four and 
one-half and five per cent. A big surplus 
reserve, reported during the first two weeks 
of January of this year, brought about a 
break in the money tension. Banks are again 
turning to mercantile paper and short term 
securities as outlet. But, as a rule, banks 
and trust companies are husbanding their 
resources in order to meet any contingencies 
that might grow out of the change in the 
currency and banking system. The National 
banks expect to mark down their. balances 
from out-of-town National banks which 
have or are about to enter the Federal Re- 
serve system. Sentiment, however, is hope- 
ful and the improvement in the steel and 
iron trade since the first of the year is 
distinctly reassuring, together with advices 
from Washington that the administration 
will proceed with more caution in unfolding 
its anti-trust campaign. Bank clearings in 
1913 were the largest ever reported, with 
December clearings amounting to $7609,905,- 
221 as compared with $744,622,750 in 1912. 
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Is the greatest collection center in the East, and one of the 
PHILADELPHIA best equipped Banks in that city 


1s 


The Girard National Bank 


WITH RESOURCES OF OVER 


$50,000,000 








Have You a Philadelphia Reserve Account? 


You need one to properly bandle your business 


Trust Companies and the Federal 
Reserve System 

There is no present disposition on the 
part of Philadelphia trust companies to ap- 
ply for membership in the Federal Reserve 
bank system. The trust companies here do 
not engage in commercial banking and there- 
fore are in no position to take advantage of 
the re-discount feature of the act. The 
“old line” trust companies neither- purchase 
nor discount commercial paper. The last offi- 
cial reports show that only $5,915,407 com- 
mercial paper was held by some of the 
smaller and more recently organized trust 
companies. 

In fact, the banking laws of Pennsylvania 
would have to be amended before trust com- 
panies could apply for membership in the 
Federal Reserve bank system. They are 
prohibited from doing a commercial banking 
business, and the policy upon which trust 
companies have prided themselves particu- 
larly is that they have adhered closely to 
fiduciary lines. A departure from this would 
be regarded as counter to sound trust com- 
pany development 

The State banking laws will doubtless be 
amended so that. any State. banks or trust 
companies, desiring to secure membership 
in the Federal system, may qualify. 





Progress of Pennsylvania Trust 
Companies 


Advance proofs of the nineteenth annual 


‘report of the Pennsylvania Commissioner 


ot Banking shows a prosperous year for the 
trust companies of that state. The returns, 
as of Nov. I, 1913, show aggregate resources 
of $790,472,306, a gain of $45,000,000 as com- 
pared with Nov. 2, 1912. Trust funds amount 
to $1,087,849,028, an increase of $84,500,000 
during the year. The face value of corpor- 
ate trusts, embracing trusts under deed of 
trust or mortgages executed by corporations 
to the companies as trustees to secure issues 
of corporate bonds and equipment trusts, 
amounts to $3,532,906,8909, an increase of 
nearly $70,000,000. The trust companies paid 
$11,164,907 in dividends during the year. 
Capital stock increased from $99,191,725 to 
$102,202,669, surplus from $126,771,874 te 
$131,708,753, individual deposits from $277,- 
444,085 to $284,487,382, savings fund deposits 
from $104,242,039 to $124,079,113 and mu- 
nicipal deposits from $15,641,548 to $26,142,- 
128. The total number of deposit accounts 
increased from 955,687 to 1,087,304. 
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LoGan Trust GoMPANY or PHILADELPHIA 
1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


Authorized Capital - - - - - $1,000,000 

Capital (paid in) - - - - 899,200 

Surplus and Undivided Profits - . 331,700 
OFFICERS 


ROWLAND COMLY 


President Ist Vice-President 


HUGH McILVAIN WALTER H. LIPPINCOTT WILLIAM BRADWAY 


2d Vice-President Trust Officer, Treas. & Sec’y 


DIRECTORS 
Charles A. Longstreth E. Lawrence Fell George M. Bunting 


J. Gibson Mcllvain Frank H. Wood 
David L. Lukens Hugh Mcllvain 





Five Years of Trust Company Expansion 


Perhaps the most important feature of 
growth experienced by the Philadelphia 
trust companies during the past five years 
is in the amount of trust funds. On Nov. 
27, 1908 trust funds amounted to $549,749,- 
368. There has been an average annual gain 
of over $50,000,000 since that date. Aggre- 
gate trust funds, exclusive of corporate 
trusts which exceed $3,250,000,000, amounted 
on Nov. I, 1913, to $855,550,000. It is worthy 
of special note that the bulk of this increase 
comes from comparatively small estates and 
is therefore significant of the increasing pop- 
ularity of trust companies. In 1900 there 
were forty trust companies with capital of 
$28,390,065, as compared with fifty-four 
trust companies reporting on Nov. I, 1913, 
total capital of $44,672,000. In 1900, trust 
companies had surplus and undivided profits 
of $27,862,941, as compared with $89,557,000 
in 1913. 

The following table shows the summaries 
of Philadelphia trust company statements 
since 1909, including several State banks and 


e Edmund Webster 
Charles M. Biddle Walter H. Lippincott Charles Major 


Rowland Comly Walter Clothier 
William Bradway Alfred H. Lippincott 





“Bank Day”’ in Philadelphir 


A number of changes were announced as 
a result of the recent annual bank stock- 
holders’ meetings. At the Girard National, 
Joseph Wayne, Jr., vice-president and 
cashier, was elected to the board, Simon 
B. Fleisher and George E. Shaw retiring. 
The Frankford Trust Company elected Em- 
mett O’Neil president to succeed John B. 
Lennig who died three months ago. John 
T. Crankshaw was made vice-president and 
John B. Hartmann, treasurer. At the Corn 
Exchange National J. E. Blum, president 
Supplee Hardware Company, was added to 
the board. The ‘Bank of North America 
elected Edw. S. Henson to succeed Theo. ( 
Search, resigned. Geo. C. Gray, was suc- 
cessful over Samuel Shoemaker in a contest 
for a seat in the Tenth National board of 
directors. 





Without exception every bank in Philadel- 
phia at the recent annual meetings voted 
to accept the Federal Reserve act providing 
for the establishment of Regional Reserve 














savings fund societies: banks. 
RESOURCES 

Nov. 6 Nov. 9 Nov. 6 Dec. 2 Nov. 1 

1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Cash in vaults and depositories. . $57,504,000 $60,210,000 $66,254,000 $66,281,000 $68,911,000 
Securities pledged... ... y : ; 3,191,000 4,778,000 
Commercial paper. . 6,399,000 5,749,000 5,495,000 5,915,000 
Collateral loans........ 121,955,000 121,071,000 137,647,000 139,676,000 
Mortgage loans..... . 8,747,000 9,222,000 : 9,945,000 9,100,000 
Bonds, stocks, etc....... ack . 211,104,000 215,405,000 231, 75; 57, 7000 234,903,000 244,114,000 
Mortgages and Comm 38,054,000 38,572,000 39,497,000 38,807,000 45,375,000 
Real estate....... 24,350,000 25,150,000 25,770,000 26,316,000 25,878,000 
Miscellaneous. 70,929,000 74,231,000 70,264,000 82,742,000 85,849,000 
$539,046,000 $549,613,000 $579,547,000 $605,337,000 $629,601,000 


LIABILITIES 








Nov. 6 Nov. 9 Nov. 6 Dec. 2 Nov. 1 
1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Cassel stook.............: . $44,313,000 $44,466,000 $43,117,000 $41,487,000 $44,672,000 
Surplus and profits........ .. 74,514,000 79,367,000 83,434,000 87,213,000 89,557,000 
SS SES Re - . 349,669,000 352,195,000 377,901,000 397,939,000 411,515,000 
Bills payable. . 3,127,000 3,244,000 1,874,000 2,465,000 4,156,000 
Mi eous. . 67,423,000 70,329,000 73,219,000 76,231,000 79,668,000 
Total liabilities............... $539,046,000 $549,613,000 $579,547,000 $605,337,000 $629,601,000 
TRUST FUNDS 
Total Trust Funds...... . .£8597,747,000 $657,191,000 $737,783,000 $787,393,000 $855,550,000 
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Annual Meeting of Girard Trust Company 


The annual report of the Girard Trust 
Company, presented by President Effingham 
B. Morris, shows that the profits for the year 
amounted to $1,160,000, equal to 46.4 per 
cent. on the $2,500,000 capital. Out of these 
total earnings $900,000 was paid in dividends 
and the balance was carried to undivided 
profits, which now aggregates $2,073,568. 
This is a gratifying showing in view of the 
general depreciation in security values ex- 
perienced in common by banks and trust 
companies. In commenting upon this phase 
President Morris said, in his annual report: 

“Your managers have recognized the pres- 
ent decline in market prices of all standard 
securities, and, while this decline may not 
be permanent and former values may be re- 
stored when general financial conditions be- 
come more settled, it has been, nevertheless, 
thought wise to reduce the present book value 
of your investments to the present market 
prices by deducting an average charge of 
about five per cent. from the book values 
of these items. This adjustment amounts to 
an aggregate of $753,674 upon the total of 
about $14,000,000 of securities. The last 
serious depreciation in securities was in 1907, 
when a similar adjustment was made by your 
managers, amounting to $792,500.” 


Readjustment Called for by Federal 
Reserve Act 


In view of the fact that the new Federal 
Reserve Act calls for at least eight regional 
banks, the local banking fraternity is de- 
termined to secure the establishment of one 
of these reservoirs in this city. A special 
committee of five, headed by Levi L. Rue, 
chairman of the Clearing House Committee 
and president of the Philadelphia National 
Bank, visited Washington and championed 
their cause before the regional bank organ- 
ization committee. The other members of 
the committee were Joseph Wayne, Jr., vice- 
president of the Girard National, J. R. Mc- 
Allister, president of the Franklin National, 
William A. Law, vice-president of the First 
National, and Joseph Moore, Jr., president 
of the National Bank of North Liberties. 

Despite the provision of the Federal Re- 
serve Act that ultimately all banks joining 
the system will be required to concentrate 
their cash reserves in the regional banks and 
in their own vaults, it is the general impres- 
sion that, in the case of country banks, that 
they will continue to maintain a considerable 
part of their balances with their present re- 
serve agents in order to handle exchanges. 


Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


The Colonial 


Trust Company 


Market at Thirteenth 
Philadelphia 


Centrally located and thoroughly 
equipped to handle all business 


pertaining to estate and corporate 
matters. 


Accounts of banks and bankers 


received upon favorable terms 


HARVEY L. ELKINS, President. 





The National banks here are also planning 
a vigorous campaign for the accounts of 
State banks and trust companies which will 
remain outside of the system for the present 
at least. The Corn Exchange and several of 
the other leading banks have advised their 
State bank and trust company correspon- 
dents that they will receive the same accom- 
modation they have obtained before. The 
prohibition in Section 19 that “no member 
bank shall act as the medium or agent of a 
non-member bank on applying for or re- 
ceiving discounts from a Federal Reserve 
bank” is not regarded as prohibitory in this 
respect, as it applies only to the paper which 
carries the endorsement of a non-member 
bank or trust company. In view of this 
situation State banks and trust companies 
are encouraged to remain outside of the 
system, especially in States where they oper- 
ate under more favorable reserve require- 
ments than provided under the Federal Re- 
serve Act. 





The savings funds banks of this city 
broke all previous records last year in the 
increase in the amount of deposits, while 
the number of depositors made a new high 
record, reaching 389,474, or a gain of 8,636: 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


(Latest Available Statements) 


I I GOD. 5. sn 0's 0550.00 6 9:0 00:0 
ON a Co Se ae ee 
Central Trust & Savings............. 
COE SOUS Go on ccc snssdeccces 
i eR a a 
Columbia Av.Sav.Fd.,Safe Dep.T.& T. 
Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust... . 
Ce Is os oo a's acne wlhc-as < 
Continental Equitable Trust......... 
Empire Title & Trust Co............ 
Excelsior Trust & Saving Fund....... 
Fairmount Trust Co 
OT 8 Re rane 
PK ss re 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania, Ist pfd.. . 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania, 2d pfd... 
First Mortgage Guar. & Trust Co. ... 
Frankford Trust Co.......5.....0.... 
ON NS RR, Peer er 
German Amer. Title & Trust Co...... 
Germantown Trust................. 
Girard Ave. Title & Trust........... 
OE ES ee 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit... ... 
Haddington Title & Trust Co........ 
pee ea 
Holmesburg Trust Co............... 
Industrial Trust, Title & Savings..... 
Integrity Title Ins., Tr. & Safe Dep... 
Kensington Trust Co................ 
Land Title & Trust Co.............. 
ee os tS ie chins be 66's 
Manayunk Trust Co.............200. 
Market St. Title & Trust Co.......... 
Merchants’ Union Trust............. 
Mortgage Trust Co. of Pennsylvania.. 
EA soso 45a vhcice hs see 
eee ee eee 
North Philadelphia Trust............ 
Northwestern Trust Co.............. 
i, Oe oe ee eer 
Penn.Co.for Ins.on Lives & Grant Ann. 
I GSS. 5 iw ches gat < cheese 
Philadelphia Mtge. & Trust Co....... 
Philadelphia Tr., Safe Dep. & Ins. Co. . 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Phila. . 
Real Estate Trust Co., Com......... 
Real Estate Trust Co., Pfd.......... 
Real Estate Title Ins. '& Trust Co.. 

i to. 4 chee daewetewe 
Rittenhouse Trust Co............... 
Tacony Trust Co 


United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust Co....... 


Wayne Junction Trust Co........... 
BO ee errr rere 
West Philadelphia Title & Tr. Co..... 


Surplus and Total 

Authorized Undivided Deposits Trust Funds 

Capital Profits Nov. 1, 1913 Nov. 1, 1913 
200,000 $141,803 $586,500 $102,217 
125,000 29,350 346,604 42,915 
750,000 486,667 3,570,858 1,127,834 
200,000 135,286 967,543 293,964 
500,000 314,619 1,122,964 1,415,344 
500,000 512,342 2,319,214 580,456 
1,000,000 1,389,679 5,001,959 11,129,046 
1,000,000 2,294,080 10,703,112 14,577,441 
1,000,000 1,065,201 6,509,703 4,637,550 
500,000 27,999 309,659 746 
300,000 131,970 fl: Serene 
500,000 100,679 918,373 23,600 
200,000 66,902 ER Se eS 
4,000,000 12,317,751 34,158,393 173,483,616 
1,606,000 2,157,311 RD. “Saves cuses 
1,594,000 2,157,311 eS eae 
1,000,000 463,182 1,048,505 27,533 
250,000 440,566 2,660,618 348, 882 
400,000 120,588 1,365,963 1,880 
500,000 427,734 2,070,466 1,689,351 
,000 917,311 4,954,029 8,369,600 
200,000 147,728 839,933 15,318 
2,500,000 9,480,872 36,235,571 158,327,678 
1,000,000 735,801 5,640,232 17,790,548 
125,000 25,574 Pee ee 
,000 93,242 1,084,532 84,414 
125,000 65,469 368,764 16,024 
,000 1,049,525 5,207,492 619,088 
500,000 1,228,351 4,252,644 810,874 
200,000 93,715 1,715,383 8,325 
2,000,000 4,355,071 9,083,101 38,904,759 
1,000,000 335,879 2,192,815 854,280 
250, 215,542 1,521,341 686,367 

250,000 129,142 1,285,966 10, 

1,000,000 287,953 1,766,360 1,296,190 
500,000 230,031 34,324 7,500 
750,000 65,626 eS ore 
000 1,809,040 7,308,146 7,738,330 
150,000 180,340 1,776,239 89,326 
,000 273,223 2,405,628 61 
150,000 82,505 615,506 6,242 
2,000,000 5,041,960 22,782,832 198,289,940 
750,000 145,039 1,336,742 2,685 
1,000,000 124,450 21,415 121,513 
1,000,000 4,657,157 10,374,239 101,935,168 
1,000,000 5,481,598 10,868,205 60,970,854 
1,403,500 388,922 4,530,063 26,424,754 
aoe 388,922 GRO a sk cw eae ek 
1,000,000 1,357,868 3,849,503 13,485,299 
300,000 148,624 1,117,309 31,074 
250,000 69,865 900,341 10,231 
150, 197,578 908,276 2,110,065 
1,000,000 974,286 1,416,429 1,119,120 
160, 57,164 ER”. .c waustan ae 
: , 834,617 6,658,104 — 460 
500,000 547,547, 2,917,826 1,328,179 





Philadelphia Brevities 


The Girard National Bank has been ap- 
proved reserve agent for the Farmers Na- 
tional Bank, Bloomsburg, Pa. The Fourth 
Street. National Bank, for the State National 
Bank of Jackson, Miss. The Farmers and 
Mechanics National Bank for the State Na- 
tional Bank of Jackson, Miss. The Franklin 
National Bank for the Farmers National 
Bank of Bloomsburg, Pa. 

At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia 


William R. Nicholson, Howard W. Lewis. 


Clearing House Association the following 
officers and standing committees were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: President, Joseph 
Moore, Jr.; secretary, John C. Boyd. 

Clearing House Committee: Levi L. 
Rue, J. Tatnall Lea, Samual S. Sharp, J. R. 
McAllister, Effingham B. Morris, E. F. 
Shanbacker, F. B. Reeves. 

Committee of Arbitration: John B. 
Harper, Edwin A. Landell, William H. Car- 
penter, William T. Elliott, H. G. Michener, 
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BOSTON—LEGISLATIVE CHANGES NECESSITATED CONSERVATISM 
IN BANKING AND BUSINESS 


ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 
Vice-President American Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 


Before the Currency bill was finally 
passed there seemed to be a drift of Na- 
tional banks changing over and taking out 
trust company charters, evidently from the 
fear that National banking institutions 
would be compelled to become members of 
the associations to be formed whether or 
not they thought it was for their own ad- 
vantage .to do so, and that they would en- 
joy more liberal privileges under State laws 
than under National. Four National banks 


made applications for trust company 
charters and three charters have been 
granted therefor, as two National banks 


became consolidated and joined under one 
charter, the Hamilton Trust Company. 
Whether or not this drift will stop depends 
upon the successful working out of the new 
currency law, and this will depend con- 
siderably upon the way the new Federal Re- 
serve Board is made up. The general feel- 
ing seems to be that the Bill should work 
out successfully and prove of advantage to 
the business interests of the country as well 
as to the banks. 

The following from Shakespeare well 
portrays the view of many a man in State 
street at the present time, though the more 
optimistic of the bankers do not share such 
a picture of gloom: 

The bay trees in our country are all withered 


And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven; 
The pale-fac’d moon looks bloody on the 


earth 

And lean-look’d prophets whisper fearful 
change. 

em men look sad and ruffians dance and 
eap, 


The one in fear to lose what they enjoy, 

The other to enjoy by rage and war; 

These signs forerun the death or fall of 
kings. 

The banks have fared better than the rail- 
roads during the past year because the Gov- 
ernment has not as yet attempted to fix the 
rate of interest at such an amount that 
would prevent their meeting their expenses 
and paying fair returns to the stockholders. 
The rates for money have been higher than 
in some years, averaging from 5 per cent. 
to 6 per cent. for time loans, while the rates 
for money. on quick call have averaged 
around 4° per cent. One reason of the 
higher rates is because the banks have kept 
in a strong position all the year; reserving 
more money than usual for heavy demands 


from the depositors in case it was needed 
quickly, but as usual the expected did not 
happen. Deposits in National banks have 
decreased slightly, and those in trust com- 
panies have increased somewhat. It might 
be said that in general deposits had re- 
mained about stationary. The banks have 
all been conservative, discouraging new un- 
dertakings that were of such a nature as to 
be at all uncertain in their outcome, and 
scrutinizing their credits carefully so that 
they remain in a strong position today. 

In some cases losses have been met, yet 
the earnings have been such that these 
losses could be charged off without crip- 
pling any of the banking institutions, 
though losses make holes in profits which 
the public do not appreciate. 

The policy of the past year has been one 
of marking time and waiting for the tariff 
and currency legislation and the after ef- 
fects of both. The Government has placed 
additional burdens on the banks by requir- 
ing them to act as collection agencies of the 
income tax without compensating them for 
such work, just as it has required the rail- 
roads to carry the parcel post without ad- 
ditional pay. They have submitted because 
there was no other course to be taken, with 
the hope that time would work out some 
solution both fair and equitable. 

The present situation is not wholly satis- 
factory, for the outlook is too radical to 
please conservatism, and causes uneasiness 
as to just where legislation will stop, but 
it seems to be the tendency of the times, 
and the only hope is an abiding faith in the 
ultimate fairness “ofthe people, which in 
the end will bring about a square deal. 

The savings banks of the city have gone 
steadily forward, and their deposits have 
shown good gains during the past year, 
close to nine millions of dollars, now 
amounting to nearly three hundred millions. 
Their guaranty funds have provided means 
for meeting the losses that follow a shrink- 
age of securities, so there is no weakness 
in that quarter. 

The new currency bill just enacted is 
being studied carefully by the banking im- 
terests in a friendly spirit. There seems to 
be considerable question as to whether 
Boston will be designated as a reserve city 
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Main Office, 20 Milk St. 
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BEACON TRUST CoO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Faneuil Hall Branch, 3 South Market St. 





Capital and Surplus’ - - - - $1,350,000 

Capital Surplus and Profits Deposits 
September 17, 1905 $400,000.00 $164,710.00 $1,795,937 .33 
September 17, 1907 400,000.00 268,173.00 2,956,474.73 
September 17, 1909 40©,000.00 347,800.00 7,421,700.65 
September 17, 1911 600,000.00 498,600.00 9,093,040.59 
September 17, 1913 600,000.00 672.940.00 10,165,243.61 
January 1, 1914 600,000.00 791,110.00 10,958,625.10 

OFFICERS 


CHARLES B. JOPP, President 


Cc. L. BILLMAN, Vice-President and Treasurer 
F. B. LAWLER, Vice-President 


ROBERT G. SHAW, Jr., Assistant Treasurer 
GEORGE H. POOR, Secretary 


Transfer Agent and Agent to Register Transfers of Stocks, Bonds and Notes of Corporations. 
Depositary for Reorganization Purposes. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances of $300 and over, Subject to Check. 
Checks May Be Cashed and Deposits Made at Either Office. 
WE ISSUE FOREIGN EXCHANGE, LETTERS OF CREDIT AND TRAVELERS’ CHECKS. 


or even whether the majority of the bank- 
ing interests favor it on the ground that 
New York would provide of larger reser- 
voir to draw upon when needed. The bank- 
ers are going slowly, however, and are 
keeping up their reputation for conserva- 
tism, by far the wiser course in the long 
run. There has been a much better feeling 
on State street since the passage of the 
currency bill in its final form than there 
was before, and if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would release their strangle 
hold on the railroads one other cause of 
pessimism would be dispelled. 

To sum yp the bankimg situation of 1913 
in a word, the banks have made money— 
slowed down—and are in a strong position 
to meet the coming year, hoping for the 
best. 


The Central Trust Company, Cambridge, 
has increased the dividend rate from 8 to 
IO per cent. per annum. 

Plans are being matured to form an as- 
sociation embracing the members of the 
various State bankers’ organizations of New 
England. The principal purpose is to af- 
ford New England banks an opportunity of 
meeting at least once a year to discuss sub- 
jects of mutual interest. 





Promotions in Beacon Trust Company 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Beacon Trust Company C. L. Billman, treas- 
urer, was elected to the office of vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and F. B. Lawler, as- 
sistant treasurer was also elected a vice- 
president. The newly elected vice-presidents 
have ably assisted the president, Mr. Charles 
B. Jopp in making the Beacon Trust Com- 
pany one of the most successful and pros- 
perous trust companies in the city. The 
other members of the executive staff are 
Robert G. Shaw, Jr., assistant treasurer and 
George H. Poor, secretary. 

Since 1905 the capital of the Beacon Trust 
Company has been increased from $400,000 
to $600,000, surplus and undivided profits 
from $164,710 to $791,110 and deposits from 
$1,795,937 to $10,958,625. The Faneuil Hall 
branch has also been a valuable medium in 
building up new business for the Beacon 
Trust Company. 


The Dorchester Trust Company recently 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent., and added $5,000 to surplus, 
making total surplus of $60,000 all earned. 





i 
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Trusts, Wills and Transfers 


The publicity department of the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company of Boston is 
producing some excellent trust company 
literature. There is perhaps no other 
densely populated section in the country 
where the “trust company idea” may be ex- 
ploited with better effect than in some of 
the New England States. The individual 
trustee or executor is still doing a flourish- 
ing business in Massachusetts and adjoining 
States, but the principle of corporate trus- 
teeship is becoming more strongly rooted 
than ever before. This is due not alone to 
conservative trust company administration 
but also to systematic distribution of book- 
lets describing the greater stability and ad- 
vantages of trust company services. 

A booklet, recently issued by the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company, entitled “Trusts, 
Wills and Transfers” is worthy of special 
mention. In the chapter devoted to the 
trust department the perils of appointing 
individual trustees or executors are plainly 
set forth. There are many beneficiaries in 
Boston, especially, who have reason to be- 
wail the lack of judgment and of afore- 
thought on the part of their forbears in 
the selection of executors or trustees. This 
booklet contains a number of illustrations 
of what often happens where testators rely 
upon personal friends or advisors, all of 
which are based upon actual experience. 
The booklet also contains instructive infor- 
mation as to various other services of trust 
companies. 

In the administration of its trust affairs 
the Commonwealth Trust Company has the 
advantage of an unusually strong board of 
directors. Its statements of financial con- 
dition also afford evidence of continued 
growth, under the capable management of 
President George S. Mumford. 


Growth of Federal Trust Company 


The Federal Trust Company, which is un- 
der the able managemént of President Jo- 
seph H. O’Neil, has experienced material 
growth during the past year with resources 
aggregating $8,500,000. The capital is 
$1,000,000, surplus fund $350,000 and undi- 
vided profits $92,172. President O’Neil’s 
assistants on the executive staff are: John 
C. Heyer, vice-president ; James W. Kenney, 
vice-president; David Bates, actuary and 
Samuel A. Merril, treasurer. 


American 
Trust Company 


50 State Street BOSTON 


Chartered 1881 


Capital - - $1,000,000. 


Surplus (earned) over 2,300,000. 
Total Resources - 19,000,000. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


BUNKER HILL BRANCH—City Square, Charlestown. 





Attitude of Banks and Trust Companies 


Toward New Reserve System 

The National banks of this city will 
doubtless enter the Federal Reserve 
3ank system. The Boston Clearing House 
Committee has canvassed the field thor- 
oughly and there appears to be general 
unanimity as to joining. The opinion pre- 
vails that the defects which are bound to 
develop will require numerous amendments 
to the act. As for the trust companies there 
has been no definite action. A meeting was 
held recently of members of the Trust Com- 
panies’ Association of Massachusetts to 
discuss the relation of the new system to 
State institutions and changes in the laws 
which will be necessary before trust com- 
panies can join. In Massachusetts the trust 
companies practically occupy the position of 
State banks of discount and in that respect 
differ somewhat in their functions from 
trust companies in other States. It has been 
currently reported that some of the leading 
trust companies favor joining. There are, 
however, a number of trust companies which 
attend more strictly to fiduciary business 
and would obtain no advantage by subscrib- 
ing. The majority of the trust companies 
are in favor of adopting a waiting attitude. 
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FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 


An independent institution, its affairs being governed 


solely by its Officers 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


and Board of Directors 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


OFFICERS 
JOSEPH H. O’NEIL, President 


JOHN C. HEYER, Vice-President 
JAMES W. KENNEY, Vice-President 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


DAVID BATES, Actuary 
SAMUEL A. MERRIL, Treasurer 


- $8,500,000 





Conversion of Boston National Banks to 
Trust Companies 

The movement for conversion of Na- 
tional banks into trust companies, which 
has been in progress for some years, seems 
to have received a new impetus. In some 
quarters it is believed this is due to the 
enactment of the Federal Reserve law. On 
January Ist the Hamilton Trust Company 
opened for business, having taken over the 
New England National Bank and the South 
End National Bank. The new company 
starts with capital of $200,000 and surplus 
of $100,000. Josiah H. Goddard is presi- 
dent, A. P. Stone, vice-president and Walter 
F. Snow, secretary. 

According to a recent announcement the 
First Ward National Bank of East Boston 


is to be changed into the First Ward Trust 
Company. The Industrial Trust Company 
has likewise been chartered as an outgrowth 
of the Industrial National Bank with a capi- 
tal of $500,000. General Edgar R. Champlin 
has been elected president, E. A. Stevens, 
vice-president and C. D. Buckner, treasurer. 
During the early part of last year the Na- 
tional Market Bank of Brighton was con- 
verted into the Market Trust Company. 
Only one new National bank was organized 
last year, namely, the National Port Termi- 
nal Bank. On the other hand a number 
of new trust companies were organized in- 
cluding the Fidelity Trust Company, capital 
$500,000, Grove Hall Trust Company, capi- 
tal $200,000, Needham Trust Company, capi- 
tal $75,000. 
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GROWTH OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES SINCE 1901 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Capital Profits Deposits Deposits Deposits 
Oct. 21, Oct. 21, Nov. 26, Nov. 1, 
1913 1913 1912 1901 

American Trust Co.............. $1,000,000 $2,421,416 $15,450,687 $18,615,182 $9,990,933 
Bay State Trust Co.............. 500,000 689,980 7,246,348 7,449,308 4,374,432 
SEE TLDS si. on 00.4 aps 0 00 600,000 773,122 9,948,173 9,306,361 1,442,186 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co.... 1,000,000 2,948,687 13,886,607 15,339,455 11,416,000 
at aS pa RE RRS 200,000 38,635 623,870 a a 
Columbia Trust Co...:.......... 100,000 44,275 586,469 557,078 275,588 
Commonwealth Trust Co......... 1,000,000 885,105 13,686,079 14,716,155 64,574,442 
Cosmopolitan Trust Co........... 200,000 108,426 2,083,884 992,854 b 
Dorchester Trust Co............. 200,000 72,331 1,408,847 2,104,476 b 
Exchange Trust Co.............. 500, 287,919 2,704,051 2,399,585 2,080,400 
i UB 0 ere 1,000,000 403,581 6,855,448 6,864,508 12,102,032 
Damen rams CO. « . oc cece ese 500,000 100,000 856,386 a a 
InternationalTrust Co........... 1,000,000 4,187,602 10,043,156 11,429,097 b 
0 ee oe ree 200,000 244,761 3,681,752 3,110,647 b 
i Sarre ,000 155,396 1,793,739 1,357,177 820,171 
EES eee 250,000 199,966 983,069 a a 
Mattapan Deposit & Trust Co.:... 100,000 151,065 1,457,224 1,504;348 18,838,728 
New England Trust Co........... 1,000,000 3,125,869 18,971,995 22,879,536 27,000,000 
Old Colony Trust Co............. 6,000,000 9,361,222 77,250,806 80,556,438 b 
Paul Revere Trust Co............ 200,000 36,941 1,237,759 943,661 2,774,536 
Lg ee 200,000 196,152 ,804,506 2,721,319 3,723,148 
State Street Trust Co.......... .. -1,000,000 1,505,011 17,279,807 16,177,327 2,645,318 
United States Trust Co........... 300,000 1,436,143 6,327,638 6,355,873 


a Organized since 1911. 
6 Organized since 1901. 
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CHICAGO—THE MIDDLE WEST AND THE RESERVE BANK SYSTEM 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Although not “wildly enthusiastic,” as one 
leading banker expressed it, the National 
banks of this city and of the Middle West 
generally will support the Washington ad- 
ministration loyally in the task of estab- 
lishing a new banking and currency system 
under the Federal Reserve Act. The Na- 
tional banks of this city will all enter the 
system in accordance with action taken at 
the annual meeting of stockholders on 
January 13th. The trust companies gener- 
ally, will hold the question of subscribing 
in abeyance. The Central Trust Company 
of Illinois, of which ex-Comptroller Charles 
G. Dawes is president, was the first local 
trust company to make application for ad- 
mission under the provisions which permit 
State banks and trust companies to enter 
without relinquishing any of their powers 
under State charter. Preliminary to such 
action President Dawes forwarded a letter 
to the stockholders pointing out the advan- 
tages which will be obtained by trust com- 
panies or State banks in entering the re- 
serve bank system. These advantages are 
summarized as follows: (1) Improved ex- 
change facilities; (2) the opportunity to 
enter the field to secure on-equal terms with 
National banks the deposits of member 
banks; (3) the opportunity to secure Fed- 
eral Reserve bank notes by rediscounts, if 
desirable and (4) the supervision and 
examination of the National Government in 
additional to that of the State of Illinois. 

There is some question in this and other 
adjoining States as to the prohibition of 
State banking laws against State banks or 
trust companies holding or subscribing to 
the stock of other corporations. Such a 
prohibition is contained in the general cor- 
poration laws of Illinois to which trust com- 


panies are amenable. In his letter to stock- - 


holders on this point Mr. Dawes says that 
“in the opinion of our counsel, legal capacity 
to subscribe is conferred upon us through 
the exclusive power. of Congress, under the 
Federal Constitution, to legislate upon mat- 
ters affecting the currency, and the assent 
therefore of the State is not a pre-requisite.” 
It is believed that the Attorney General will 


rule that State banks and trust companies , 


are not disbarred from subscribing to stock 
of the Federal Reserve banks. A decision 


te this effect has already been rendered by 
the Attorney General of Missouri in regard 
to State institutions of that State. The 
Attorney General of Nebraska, however, has 
rendered an opinion that State banks and 
trust companies of that State are prohibited 
from entering the system because of the 
prohibition against owning stock in any 
corporation. 

it is not likely that any National bank in 
this city will give up its Federal charter and 
convert into a State institution. The large 
number of applications which have already 
been received by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from National banks indicates that very 
few, if any National banks, will cancel their 
Federal charters. 

In anticipation of the passage of the 
Federal Reserve Act the National banks of 
this city have maintained their assets in 
liquid shape and no serious embarrassment 
is looked for in complying with reserve re- 
quirements and shifting of accounts. The 
large banks are quite reconciled to the fact 
that they will be called upon to sustain a 
marked reduction in the accounts and re- 
serve balances of out-of-town institutions. 
They have advised State bank and trust 
company correspondents, however, that if 
they prefer to remain out of the system 
they will receive practically the same ac- 
commodation that they have received from 
their reserve agents heretofore, the only 
prohibition being that the paper which bears 
the endorsement of non-member banks can- 
not be presented for rediscount as a basis 
for Federal Reserve notes. It is also ex- 
pected that National banks will continue to 
keep large balances with their former re- 
serve agents to handle exchanges. 

It is interesting to note that National 
banks which have not been in the market 
for high grade commercial paper since last 
May have purchased upward of $2,000,0c0 
commercial paper since the first of January. 
The average discount rate has declined from 
6 per cent., which prevailed during the past 
six months, to 5% per cent. because of the 
steady inflow of funds from the interior, in 
the form of deposits and liquidation of 
loans made by the reserve agent institutions 
to their.banker. correspondents.. This change 
is regarded as remarkable because of the 
recent large borrowings from reserve agents. 
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86 TRUST COMPANIES 


A Year of Large Bank Earnings and 
Growth 

A remarkable feature of the past year 
was the large increase in the number of new 
State banks and trust companies organized. 
The State banking department issued 73 
charters for State banks and trust companies 
in Illinois, of which nine were established 
in Chicago, mostly in business sections out- 
side of the “loop.” It is to be noted that 
41 of the 69 State banks actually organized 
were formerly private banking institutions. 
At the close of the year ten new State 
banks were in process of organization in 
this city with combined capital of $2,550,000. 
Only two new National banks were char- 
tered one of which has been reorganized 
under a State charter, 

The 105 banks and trust companies of 
this city reported at the close of the year 
combined deposits of over $1,000,000,000 with 
loans of $700,000,000, which is about $20,- 
000,000 over the amount at the close of 
1912. Cash resources average 32.25 per cent. 
while capital, surplus and undivided profits 


has been increased $11,000,000. Bank clear- 
ings for the year aggregated $16,073,130,524 
as compared with $15,380,795,541 the pre- 
vious year. The earnings of banks and 
trust companies were the largest since 1907, 
showing between 40 to 50 per cent. earned 
on capitalization. Savings deposits increased 
$12,000,000, making the total $235,000,000. 

The following table shows a comparison 
of deposits, loans and discounts and cash 
resources of National banks and of State 
banks and trust companies covering ap- 
proximately the last year: 


Deposits 
Oct. 21, 22,1913 Nov. 26, 27, 1912 
National er. -$472,515,449 $447,973,898 
State... .....++ 526,737,864 508,094,900 
SOOO ETI $950,008, 708 


Loans and Discounts 


.$337,992,160 $318,974,817 
360,039,039 334,179,943 
$69,031,199 $653,154,760 


National 
State 


Cash Resources 
. . «185,025,307 $173,685,075 
. 137,182,287 122,961,585 
$322,207 ,594 $296,646,660 


National 
State 
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CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Cc eon 


Central Trust Co 

Chicago Savings Bank & Trust Co 
Chicago Title & Trust Co 
Citizens Trust & Savings 

Colonial Trust & Savings 


1, 
*Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings. 3,000 
2 


Drovers Trust & Savings 

First Trust & Savings 
Franklin Trust & Savings 
Guarantee Trust & Savings 
Harris Trust & Savings 
tHibernian Banking Association 


Illinois Trust & Savings 
Kenwood Trust & Savings 
Lake View Trust & Savings 
La Salle St. Trust & Savings 
Market Trust & Savings 
Mercantile Trust & Savings 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co 
Michigan Av. Trust & Savings 
Mid-City Trust & Savings 
Northern Trust Co 
Northwestern Trust & Savings 
Old Colony Trust & Savings 
People’s Trust & Savings 
Pullman Trust & Savings 
Sheridan Trust & Savings 
Standard Trust & Savings 
State Bank of Chicago 
Stockmen’s Trust & Savings 
Union Trust Co 

West Side Trust & Savings 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings 


*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
$2,211,063 
262,970 
500,000 ae a 
20,791 7 141 205 ets 
491,610 149 170 176 


Book 
Deposits Value Bid Asked 
$39,292,963 149 224 226 
7,395,324 126 140 143 


000 1,972,824 20,826, 166 


187,566 175 255 
3,441,710 54,067,994 169 ... 
129,510 1,103,962 143 159 
56,462 663,635 128 
2,456,310 19,865,872 264 
1,197,444 27,462,503 160 
93,466 1,408,783 136 
10,607,231 91,705,491 312 
496 «2,097,679 154 
109,344 2,195,484 136 
5,058,586 130 
241,789 115 
_ 1,150,450 121 
56,009,504 343 
1,444,268 136 
2,694,266 126 
31,485,011 297 
4,697,801 164 
591,491 126 
7,426,523 149 
4,296,989 193 
1,275,240 125 
4,604,846 142 
24,911,678 281 
1,091,166 128 145 
20,521,999 238 
5,180,166 145 300 
114,059 1,749,236 157 210 


+Stock owned by First National Bank 


tStock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., 
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Chicago Bank and Trust Company 
Returns 


The earnings of the Merchants Loan & 
Trust Company during 1913 were equal to 
30.6 per cent. on $3,000,000 capital, and at 
the rate of 10 per cent. on combined capital 
and surplus of $9,000,000. Earnings of the 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank were approxi- 
mately twice the amount of the 20 per cent. 
dividend on capital. The amount of $8o00,- 
000 was added to undivided profits during 
the year making the total $1,000,000. Capital 
stock is $5,000,000 and surplus $10,000,000 
with deposits of $92,000,000. The Northern 
Trust Company, Central Trust Company of 
Illinois were also able to render excellent 
statements of earnings. The Continental 
and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
rendered a statement on January I, I914, 
showing total resources of $26,880,817 in- 
cluding time loans of $5,202,981, demand re- 
sources including cash and securities $21,- 
677,836. Deposits aggregate $21,811,281 with 
capital of $3,000,000, surplus and profits of 
$1,775,705. The Central Trust Company of 
Illinois increased its dividend rate from 8 
to 10 per cent. per annum and the Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank from 
10 to 12 per cent. 


The Rufus F. Dawes Memorial 


The Rufus F. Dawes Hotel, located on 
West Madison street, which has been built 
by Charles G. Dawes, president of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois, was recently 
opened. This hotel for homeless men, 
where they can obtain clean beds and bath 
at a nominal price of 5 cents, was con- 
structed as a memorial to the son of Mr. 
Dawes who lost his life by drowning in 
Lake Geneva, September 12, 1912. An 
employment bureau is operated in connec- 
tion with the hotel. 


Chicago Brevities 


The statement of the Northern Trust 
Company as of January 14, 1914, shows 
aggregate resources of $37,233,314, with 
time and demand loans and stocks and 
bonds of $25,017,748 and cash resources of 
$10,811,802. Capital stock is $1,500,000, sur- 
plus $1,500,000, undivided profits, $1,431,926 
and deposits $32,205,662. 

The investment list issued by the Conti- 
nental and Commercial Trust & Savings 
Bank bond department contains some ex- 
cellent offerings for January. 
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Marked Trust Company Gains in Colorado 


Vice-president Theo. G. Smith, of the In- 
ternational Trust Company of Denver, 
briefly reviews current conditions in Colo- 
rado, as follows: 

“During the year 1913 the financial condi- 
tions of Colorado and Denver have had to 
withstand their proportion of the general 
decline in business which has been manifest 
all over the country, and yet in many ways 
the returns from a number of sources, and 
particularly agricultural, have been exceed- 
ingly satisfactory, so that the year closes 
with a very substantial increase in the de- 
posits of both National and State banks, and 
a well developed feeling of optimism for 
the coming year seems to prevail. Certain 
new and more or less incomplete construc- 
tion enterprises have occupied very closely 
the attention of all banking institutions dur- 
ing the year, and the facilities and services 
of the trust companies have in no small 
measure contributed to a very promising 
and satisfactory settlement of the same, 
principally in the accomplishment of reor- 
ganizations, consolidations and mergers. 
Such efforts on the part of the trust com- 
panies have been partially instrumental in 
their growth. Although the number of trust 
companies has not increased (there being 
twenty-one in the State), yet the total re- 
sources of all trust companies during the 
year have increased about one million and 
a half dollars; whereas the total resources 
of all the State banks in Colorado (number- 
ing 209 inclusive of trust companies) have 
declined approximately seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The last report of the State 
Bank Commissioner shows that the trust 
companies of the State of Colorado possess 
54% per cent. of the total resources of all 
State banking institutions in Colorado.” 


Key to A. B. A. Numerical System 
The Irving National Bank of New York 


has issued a card showing the numerical 
designations of all banks and trust compa- 
nies in Greater New York in connection 
with the Numerical System of the American 
Bankers’ Association. On the reverse side 
of the card there is a map which shows the 
States where the negotiable instruments law 
has been enacted. A calendar is also appended 
showing holidays in addition to Sundays af- 
fecting the maturity of negotiable instrt- 
ments. Copies of this ready-reference card 
may be secured by writing to the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, New York City. 
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ST. LOVIS—BELIEF THAT NEW BANKING ACT WILL STIMULATE 
BUSINESS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


There is, perhaps, no other large city in 
the country where bankers and business men 
are so unanimous in their approval of the 
general provisions of the new Federal Re- 
serve Act as in St. Louis. Its operation 
is expected to give business a _ general 
signal for extension. The “hand to mouth” 
policy has largely prevailed in the South- 
west section of the country, not only in 
regard to merchandise and manufactured 
products, but also in restricting the opera- 
tions of large corporations and particularly 
the railroads. Some of the provisions of 
the act are still criticised, but there is no 
doubt that Congress will amend the law in 
the light of further experience. St. Louis 
bankers feel certain that the currents of 
trade and the volume of business centered 
in this city will convince the organization 
board of the necessity of establishing one 
of the regional banks here. This impression 
was strengthened at the hearing conducted 
by Secretary McAdoo. 

Since the first of the year there has been 
a marked turn for the better in general trade 
channels. The local situation has been one 
of strength and growth during the past 
year. Earnings of banks and trust com- 
panies have been fairly satisfactory, although 
depreciation in market value of securities 
modifies the net returns somewhat in the 
adjustment of book values. The banks and 
trust companies of Missouri, operating un- 
der State laws, have no reason to complain 
because of the uncertainties which existing 
during the past year growing out of tariff 
readjustment and the enactment of currency 
legislation. The depression which became 
somewhat pronounced during the closing 
months of 1913 has been succeeded by opti- 
mism since the first of the year. Banking 
resources show a slight increase as com- 
pared with the beginning of last year. 
Clearings for the first week in January, this 
year, amounted to $88,814,927 as compared 
with $72,150,566 the week previous and $82,- 
813,000 during the corresponding week in 
1913. Money rates were unusually high 
throughout the past year and there was a 
distinct tendency among banks to conserve 
their resources. Aggregate clearings for 
1913 amounted to $4,136,904,000 as against 
$4,027,580,000 in 1912, $3,859,000,000 for IgIT, 


$3,727,000,000 for 1910, $3,442,000,000 for 
1909 and $3,075,000,000 for 1908. Cash trans- 
actions of the St. Louis associated banks 
and trust companies amounted, during the 
past year, with rural institutions amounted 
to $134,179,043. Receipts of currency, gold 
and silver were $40,196,000 in excess of 
shipments. St. Louis took a larger part 
than ever in the movement of the crop. 
fecause of the higher prices obtained for 
agricultural products the losses due to in- 
jury to the corn crop were fully offset so 
far as farmers were concerned. The in- 
vestment situation was somewhat hampered 
by the developments in regard to the ’Frisco 
receivership. But a comparison of the vari- 
ous items of assets and liabilities of bank 
and trust companies show that they begin 
the new year in a stronger position than 
ever. 

There has been a remarkable increase in 
number of new State banks and trust com- 
panies. Over seventy new banks and trust 
companies were organized during the twelve 
month period, of which fifty-six were banks 
and fourteen trust companies. Altogether 
there are 1,308 banks and trust companies in 
Missouri with total deposits of $333,937,865. 
The National banks of Missouri have de- 
posits of $141,472,000. St. Louis State banks 
and trust companies have $145,703,000 de- 
posits. The total value of the Missouri farm 
crops for the year was $175,787,128. 


Relation of Trust Companies and State 
Banks to Reserve System 


It was due largely to the practical sugges- 
tions made by leading trust company officers 


including Presjdent Breckinridge Jones of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company and 
President Festus J. Wade of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, before the Senate com- 
mittee, that amendments were secured in the 
Federal Reserve Act so as to allow trust 
companies and State banks to come into the 
system under favorable conditions. Doubt- 
less some of the larger trust companies of 
this city will apply for membership. There 
has been some discussion as to the mean- 
ing of the statute prohibiting one corpora- 
tion from holding stock in another. ‘This 
has been construed by leading State authori- 




















ties, including the Attorney General and the 
Bank Commissioner, to offer no obstacle to 
State institutions in subscribing to regional 
bank stock. Judicial decisions and particu- 
larly the case of the State against the Mis- 
souri Pacific and Rich Hill Coal Company 
are cited as sustaining this view. However, 
twelve of the twenty-one State banks and 
ten of the sixteen trust companies of St. 
Louis will be obliged to increase their capi- 
tal to not less than $200,000 in order to 
qualify for admission. 


Bank Employees Divide Income from 
Savings Fund 


As the result of three years’ methodical 
saving of small amounts of money, 225 em- 
ployees of St. Louis financial institutions 
will share in the division of a $115,000 fund 
which has grown up since the plan started 
December 20, 1910. The plan for systematic 
saving among the junior financial workers 
was operated through the Bankers’ Invest- 
ment Association headed by Byron W. 
Moser, assistant secretary of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company. The association is 
an outgrowth of the St. Louis Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, and only 
members of the chapter were eligible to join. 
Shares of stock were issued in various 
amounts up to five for one person, and each 
share called for a monthly payment of $10. 


Festus J. Wade, F. O. Watts, Walker Hill 
and J. C. Van Riper were appointed a com- 
mittee by the St. Louis Clearing House As- 
sociation to present to the Federal Reserve 
Board organization committee the claims of 
St. Louis for a regional bank. 

The Laclede Trust Company recently 
opened for business with $80,000 as the 
first day’s deposits. The capital is $100,000. 
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Income Tax Instruction 

The trust companies of this city have not 
only sustained the burden of the work in 
connection with the collection of the income 
tax as it relates to the “source” but have 
also been called upon to solve countless spe- 
cific problems for individuals and corpora- 
tion clients. Some of the ablest and most 
lucid explanations of: the requirements of 
the law have been published in recent issues 
of “Service,” the bright little magazine which 
is issued by the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company in the interests of present and 
prospective customers. The latest number 
contains a very helpful article describing 
how an individual should fill out income tax 
certificates to accompany coupons from 
bonds or interest notes of corporations. 

Depositors of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company are also reminded in “Service” of 
the fact that with the recent December pay- 
ment amounting to $103,454, the total of in- 
terest paid to depositors since organization 
reached the imposing figure of $7,095,000, 
which is $300,000 1n excess of the total divi- 
dends paid to stockholders. Over $85,000 of 
the amount paid December Ist, last, was 
credited to savings depositors as their earn- 
ings since the first of June. The Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company has also popularized 
the “Christmas club” savings plan, inciden- 
tally starting many salaried employees and 
wage-earners on the thrift road. As a 
“profit-sharing proposition” this interest re- 
turn statement is worthy of particular at- 
tention. 





The January circular of investments is- 
sued by the bond department of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company contains some un- 
usually attractive offerings. There is a 
large and varied list of municipals yielding 
from 4.50 to 6 per cent. The corporation 
securities offered afford yields of from 5.25 
to 6 per cent. 





LATEST STATEMENTS OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Und. Par Book 

NAME Capital Profits Deposits Value Div. Value Bid Asked 
American Trust Co.............. $1,000,000 $206,047 $3,564,906 $100 .... 126 ... ...: 
Bankers’ Trust Co... ....csccces 2,500,000 2.521,643 ........ 100 *16% 201 ... 190 
Broadway Saving & Trust Co.... 100,000 72,467 835,094 100 8% 172 155 175 
Commonwealth Trust Co........ 2,000,000 88,144 4,231,409 100 6% 104 83 85 
Farmers & Merchants Trust Co.. 100,000 70,307 |. #ee Fee: ae 
Jefferson-Gravois Trust Co...... 100,000 24,634 744,942 100 .... 124 120 130 
Mercantile ME Sc ah sa one a 0 68 3,000,000 6,813,333 25,441,396 100 18% 327 329 335 
Mississippi Valley Trust......... 3,000,000 5,326,020 15,941,402 100 16% 278 ee 
Mortgage Trust Co.............. 500,000 DD. Kind gies 100 5% 126 125 135 
St. Louir-Union Trust........... 5,000,000 6,768,545 28,443,863 100 *16% 235 399 400 
Title Guaranty Trust Co......... 2,500,000 DEP. ~ axcarehe 100 *6% 106 68 69 
Trust Co. of St. Louis .......... 133,600 137,309 313,797 50 12% 102 ... 175 
West St. Louis Trust Co......... ,000 26,764 468,123 100 6% 127 115 120 


Corrected by A. G. Edwards & Sons, 410-412 Olive St., St. Louis, and 1 Wall St., New York. 


* Not including extra dividend. 


+ Dividend discontinued. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


PITTSBURGH—NEW YEAR BEGINS FAVORABLY FOR STEEL 
TRADE AND GENERAL BUSINESS 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A decided change has taken place in the 
steel and iron trade situation during the first 
two weeks of the new year, which has had 
the effect of nullifying some of the pessimis- 
tic prognostications held out during the clos- 
ing months of 1913. The new specifications 
calling for approximately 100,000 tons of fin- 
ished steel for immediate delivery has prac- 
tically turned the tide in “unfilled orders” 
and created a more hopeful sentiment. A 
number of independent steel mills which 
have either closed down or have been on a 
“part time” basis, announce resumption at 
full capacity. That there has been a mate- 
rial improvement in the industrial situation 
since the first of the year is undeniable. All 
that is needed to change the skies to a 
roseate hue is a decision from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission granting the rail- 
roads a five per cent. increase in freight 
rates. The general belief is that the rail- 
roads have put up such strong arguments 
and that the public is fully convinced of the 
justice of their claims that the commission 
must grant the increase. This would be the 
signal for such a large volume of orders 
that from an industrial viewpoint, at least, 
the prosperity of the year 1914 would be 
assured. 

Because of the direct bearing of the newly 
enacted tariff schedules on the products of 
steel mills and manufacturing in this dis- 
trict, the developments here have been 
watched with unusual interest. Some ap- 
prehension was experienced when, during 
the last two months of 1913, there was a 
tather sudden contraction which was most 
severe in steel and coke. The policy of re- 
trenchment observed by railroads because of 
the decline of net earnings and the delay in 
granting needed rate increase, resulted in the 
laying off of employees and reduction of 
output. But, as stated, these conditions have 
changed for the better since the first of Jan- 
uary. There is little talk of the effect of 
tariff changes. As a matter of fact the ad- 
justment to new tariff schedules has not 
been productive of any change in the status 
of Allegheny industries. There is an abid- 
ing faith that the American steel trade has 
little to fear from untrammeled foreign 
competition. 

The overshadowing development of the 
past year was the failure of the First-Second 


National Bank last July with liabilities in 
excess of $38,000,000. It was the biggest 
national bank failure since the establishment 
of the national banking system. The man- 
ner in which Pittsburgh banks combated this 
failure served to emphasize their strength 
and resourcefulness. Plans have been re- 
cently matured for re-opening the First-Sec- 
ond National Bank and necessary subscrip- 
tion to stock has already been pledged. This 
suspension brought in its train the appoint- 
ment of receivers for the American Water 
Works and Guarantee Company and the in- 
vestment firm of J. S.& W. S. Kuhn. The 
local clearing house banks co-operated suc- 
cessfully to relieve the situation growing 
out of the failure, and the reports from the 
receivers of affiliated concerns are also re- 
assuring. 

In order to forestall unfavorable develop- 
ments growing out of the recent appointment 
of a receiver for the Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
Company, the Mellon National Bank has an- 
nounced its intention to assume the deposit 
liabilities of the Federal National Bank 
which was affected by this receivership. The 
conditions which brought about the latest 
receivership were not in the least sympto- 
matic of the general situation in the coal 
trade, but entirely due to special causes. 


The banks and trust companies of this 
city enjoyed a fairly profitable year. There 
was a considerable amount of marking down 
of book values because of depreciation of 
investment holdings. Earnings, however, 
were sufficient to close the breach and leave 
surplus balances after payment of dividends. 
Bank earnings were of record proportions, 
the aggregate coming but slightly belcv the 
$3,000,000,000 mark with $235,878,000 for De- 
cember. 


Trust Companies of Allegheny County 


The recent annual report of the Banking 
Commissioner shows that there are in Alle- 
gheny county, embracing Pittsburgh, 62 
trust companies with a combined capital of 
$25,912,000, surplus of $52,117,000, undivided 
profits of $9,770,000, individual deposits sub- 
ject to check of $57,848,000, total resources 
$217,876,000, trust funds of $159,243,000, cor- 
porate trusts of $891,000,000 and having 186,- 
218 deposit accounts. 





Crust Companies 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


TRUST COMPANIES PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
No, 1 Liberty St., N. Y. City 
Long Distance Telephone, 5523 John 
C, A. LUHNOW, Editor and Publisher 
Advertisements of trust companies, banks finan- 
cial institutions and advertisers who wish to use 
the advertising columns of TRUST COMPANIES 


will be inserted for publication at rates which 
will be sent on application. 


Insertions of meetings, dividends, statements. 
organizations, etc., at special rates for each in- 
sertion. 


Subscriptions: The subscription price of TRUST 
COMPANIES is $3.00 annually. Single copies, 25 
cents. Subscriptions payable in advance, Foreign 
Subscriptions require $1.00 additional for postage. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second 
Class Mail Matter. 


Good Year for New Jersey Trust 
Companies 


The popularity of trust companies seems 
to be in the ascendant scale in New Jersey 
judging from the end-of-the-year reports 
from some of the leading institutions. This 
is shown, not only in the increase in volume 
of general business, but in the number of 
new accounts opened. Some of the trust 
companies which were early in the field with 
fiduciary facilities are beginning to reap 
the reward of their pioneer efforts. 

One of the most successful trust com- 
panies in New Jersey is The Mechanics’ 
Trust Company, located in the bustling 
manufacturing city of Bayonne. Its state- 
ment, as of December 31, last, shows total 
resources of $5,060,647 with $2,803,529 in 
the form of quick assets. Demand, savings 
and bank deposits amount to $4,695,811. 
Capital is $50,000, surplus and undivided 
profits $316,228. Checks on the Mechanics 
Trust Company are New York funds pay- 
able through the New York Clearing House 
through which it clears. 





Business Active in New Orleans 


The banks and trust companies of the 
Crescent City have not been worried by un- 
certainties of legislation regarding tariff 
schedules and currency revision. The new 
income tax law has called for a lot of extra 
work, but it is now working more smoothly. 
The Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, the 
Interstate Trust & Banking Company and 
the Canal Bank and Trust Company, which 
recently absorbed two other banks, have 
reported good earnings. 
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FIDELITY 
TITLE AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


341-343 Fourth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


$7,750,000.00 


Interest paid on deposits 
Loans on approved collateral 
Acts in all Trust Capacities 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 





Boom Times in Detroit 

It is quite natural that the recent an- 
nouncement of Henry Ford, of the Ford 
Motor Car Company, regarding distribution 
of $10,000,000 earnings among employees, 
and a minimum daily wage of $5 per day, 
should be the leading topic of interest in 
this city. The announcement serves also 
to direct attention to the remarkable pros- 
perity which has been shared in by De- 
troit's manufacturers, businessmen and 
banks and trust companies. Bank clearings 
for the year amounting to $203,078,000 were 
the largest in local history. The Union 
Trust Company, Security Trust Company 
and Detroit Trust Company vied in making 
handsome showing of growth and profits. 
There is, perhaps, no other city where trust 
companies have achieved such perfection in 
performing fiduciary services. They have 
established some new precedents in regard 
to economy and efficiency in handling re- 
ceiverships, 

The Old Colony Trust Company of Bos- 
ton has issued a cloth bound book of 150 
pages showing the status of bonds under 
the Federal income tax law. It contains a 
list of 4,000 bonds, indicating whether or 
not the normal tax will be p AP ctor from 
the coupons 
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Official Statement of Mississippi Valley 
Trust Co., St. Louis 
The following statement has been ren- 
dered by the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., in response to call 
for condition as of January 13, 1914: 


RESOURCES 
Loans and securities 
Overdrafts by solvent custom- 
ers 
Bonds and Stocks, 
market value .... 
Real estate, at cash market 
value 
Safety Deposit Vaults 
Cash and Exchange 
All other resources...... 


Total 


$12,387,997.11 


1,845.16 


LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus 
Undivided profits 
Total deposits 
Foreign acceptances 
Reserve for intérest.......... 
All other liabilities........... 


Total 


1,858,203.06 

. 16,110,043.10 
364,278.75 
14,000.00 
19,226.93 


$24,865,751.84 
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WHEN you purchase from us a first mort- 
gage on improved Georgia city or farm 
property you eliminate as much risk as is 


umanly possible and you receive, regular- 
ly, from Be to 7%. 


OUR property appraisals are the work of successful 
experts who have spent their lives in this section. We 
are extremely careful in our estimates of the moral 
hazards. We protect your principal with ample se- 
curity and are conservative in all our dealings. 


LET us send you our list of loans and some interest- 
ing and reliable literature. We believe that we can 
convince you of the desirability of our offerings as 
safe and profitable investments. 


Sessions Loan & Trust Co., 
Marietta, Ga. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Situation in Milwaukee 

Mr. Oliver C. Fuller, president of the Wis- 
consin Trust Company of Milwaukee, re- 
views the trust company situation in that 
city, as follows: “As a matter of fact, the 
only incident worthy of note in the banking 
and especially in the trust company situa- 
tion in Milwaukee during the year 1913 was 
a most unfortunate one, being the closing 
of the Citizens’ Savings & Trust Company 
by the Commissioner of Banking, after a 
long and hopeless struggle on his part to 
prevent its failure. This concern was the 
outgrowth of an old mortgage loan business 
of some fifty years standing, which some 
years ago was incorporated into a trust com- 
pany by the family which controlled it and 
which, on account of «unbusinesslike methods 
in its conduct, has been regarded as a men- 
ace and a discredit to other trust companies 
in this city for several years past. I am 
pleased, however, that its sudden closing cre- 
ated no disturbance in local financial circles 
and, thanks to the very full and frank 
statement of the situation by the Commis- 
sioner of Banking, who in his public an- 
nouncements did not hesitate to place the 
blame where it belonged, the high opinion 
of the public enjoyed by the two remaining 
trust companies seems to have been in no 
wise changed by this untoward event. The 
Commissioner of Banking has announced 
that in his opinion there will be no loss 
either to the savings depositors or to the 
trust estates of the defunct concern.” 


Los Angeles Establishes New Records 

Bank clearings in Los Angeles during 
1913 exceeded the figures for the previous 
year by over $50,000,000. It has been a year 
of marked activity in building operations 
and many millions have been spent by cor- 
porations in extensions and improvements. 
Money has been comparatively easy through- 
out the year, but increased to 7 per cent. 
during the last two months of 1913. - Trust 
companies have been exceptionally success- 
ful. The Los Angeles Trust & Savings 
3ank has experienced a steady growth in 
deposits, and earnings were excellent. 


Notices have been sent out by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York City to the 
effect that the voting trust agreement in 
regard to the stock of the Guaranty Trust 
Company will be dissolved on January 3oth. 
H. P. Davison and W. H. Porter, of the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Company, and George F. 
Baker, of the First National Bank, are the 
voting trustees. A similar voting trust 
egreement which applies to the stock of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York City 
was dissolved on October 27th last. 
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28th YEAR OF SERVICE 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $4,733,402 


We invite your correspondence in trust, investment and banking departments, paying 


interest on daily balances. 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


A. H. S. POST, President 


BALTIMORE.—LARGEST EXPORT YEAR IN ITS HISTORY 


M. H. GRAPE 
Vice-President, The Continental Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 


General conditions in this section are 
sound, but the trade is a little uncertain of 
the future. During the past year the vol- 
ume of business was heavy, yet profits 
were small. Collections have been rather 
slow during the year but showed some im- 
provement toward the close, especially in 
the cotton section of the South. 

The year 1913 could not be called a pros- 
perous one for trust companies and banks 
in this section. While most of them have 
been holding their own, their progress has 
not been up to past records. The demand 
for money during the whole year was ex- 
ceptionally heavy and rates were high. Bal- 
ances in bank, as a rule, were low, but this 
was caused by the fact that larger corpora- 
tions and business interests were unable to 
borrow their requirements and were forced 
to draw on their reserves. This naturally 
caused a decrease in deposits in banks and 
trust companies, especially the trust com- 
panies, as these institutions, as a rule, han- 
dle the reserves of business houses and cor- 
porations. This shrinkage, however, is only 
temporary and will be restored with the 
improvement of business conditions. 

At the present time it looks as if money 
conditions will change materially for the 
better early in the year. This will have a 
tendency to increase business, as quite a 
number of business enterprises have been 
hampered by the want of capital. Another 
point to be cOhsidered as favorable to fu- 
ture conditions is the fact that the tariff 
question has been adjusted, although it is a 








little early to determine its results. The in- 
come tax has been in force for several 
months, but the only result revealed so far 
is that it has imposed a heavy burden upon 
the trust companies and banks of the coun- 
try. The banking and currency bill, which 
goes into effect shortly, while perhaps not 
the best bill that could have been passed, 
the general principles of it being good, will 
no doubt have a tendency to restore confi- 
dence to the general public, as well as all 
business interests. 


During the year 1913 Baltimore did the 
largest export business in its history, most 
of it having been in grain, and this line 
alone showed an increase over 1912 of 
15,000,000 bushels. 

From all information gathered from the 
different lines of business in Baltimore, it 
looks as if it will enjoy a very prosperous 
year in 1914, as a better feeling is notice- 
able in all lines of trade. 





Baltimore Brevities 


Baltimore bank clearings for 1913 were 
$1,967,560,763, as compared with $1,942,795,- 
353 the previous year. 

The directors of the Mercantile Trust & 
Deposit Company recently declared the 
regular 6 per cent. semi-annual dividend, 
and an extra dividend of 2 per cent., mak- 
ing a total of 15 per cent. for the year. 
The company also added a comfortable sum 
to undivided profits. 
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TRUST 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 
Cleveland—A Bright Spot On the Map 


Cleveland bankers and business men seem 
to have observed the homely injunction 
about “sawing wood” during the past year, 
and did not permit cross-currents of doubt 
and sentimental uncertainty interfere with 
their plans. The banks and trust companies 
gained the largest volume of new business 
in the history of the city. Trust companies 
obtained a large number of new savings 
accounts and report total assets of $168,- 
000,000. Total resources of National banks 
amount to $110,244,220. Savings banks re- 
ported deposits of $85,000,000. There were 
no failures during the year and one new 
trust company opened for business, the First 
Trust and Savings which has already ac- 
quired $2,001,000 deposits subject to check, 
and $1,977,000 trust deposits. Bank 
ings advanced steadily. 


clear- 


The leading trust companies, such as the 
Cleveland Trust Company, Guardian Savings 
& Trust Company, Citizens Savings & Trust 
and Superior Savings and Trust Company 
have all rendered excellent accounts of 
earnings and increases to stockholders. 


Guardian Trust™and Savings Acquires 
New Building 


Rapid increase in business has rendered 
it necessary for the Guardian Savings & 
Trust Company to seek new and larger 
quarters. Its present building, which was 
erected in 1905, although a model banking 
home, which is exclusively occupied by the 
various departments, is too confined. The 
company has, therefore, obtained possession 
of the New England Building on Euclid 
avenue, and a lease on the ground. The deal 
involves about $2,000,000, and is one of the 
biggest real estate operations recorded in 
the city. The Guardian has also turned over 
to the owners of the New England Build- 
ing the Ball Building on Euclid avenue, 
which it acquired some time ago. The New 
England Building, however, offered a better 
site. It has a frontage of 129 feet on the 
north side of Euclid avenue with a depth 
of 250 feet to Vincent avenue and a rear 
frontage of 127 feet. The building is six- 
teen stories high in front, and it is proposed 
to increase the rear two stories to the front 
height. The Guardian will make extensive 
alterations when it takes possession. 


COMPANIES 


State Institutions and the Federal 
Reserve System 


A number of conferences have been. re- 
cently held by banking authorities with a 
view of securing amendments to the State 
banking laws at the special session of the 
Legislature to enable State banks and trust 
companies to secure membership in the new 
Federal Reserve bank system if they so 
elect. Inasmuch as this act gives National 
banks fiduciary powers it is proposed to se- 
cure an amendment extending the authority 
of trust companies to act as administrators 
and trustees of estates. At present they 
can only act as-executors. The limitations 
regarding ownership of stock in other cor- 
porations and investments of capital will 
also be removed. Other amendments will 
also be introduced to perfect the State bank- 
ing system. 


Equitable ‘‘ Group Insurance’’ Plan 
Adopted 

30th the Cleveland Trust Company and 
the Society for Savings have _ recently 
adopted the “group insurance” plan pro- 
vided by the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States. This plan has 
been fully described in an article by Mr. 
Rosenfeld, assistant to the president of the 
Equitable Life, which appeared in Trust 
CompaniEs Magazine, August, 1912. The in- 
surance includes all employees from office 
boy to the executive officers. In the case of 
the Cleveland Trust Company the total of 
the policies amount to $250,000. 


Cleveland Strives for a Regional Bank 


Under the leadership of Col. J. J. Sulli- 
van, as chairman of a special Clearing 
House committee, active effarts were made 
to secure the establishment of a regional 
bank in this city under the operation of the 
Federal Reserve bank system. It is pointed 
out that Ohio is now the sixth State in the 
Union in relatién to size of banking power. 
The aggregate resources of Ohio banks and 
trust companies are $1,171,151,460. 


Cleveland Brevities 


S. M. Bond, president of the Root & 
McBride Company, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Guardian Savings & Trust 
Company, to fill a vacancy. 

Ben T. Bole has been elected a director 
of the Cleveland Trust Company to fill a 
vacancy. Mr. Bole is president of the Hol- 
lenden Potel Company. 
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REFERENCE DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW QUALIFIED TO 
REPRESENT TRUST COMPANIES, BANKS, CORPORATIONS, 


EXECUTORS, ETC. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles. 


Cc. I. MCREYNOLDS, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law. 
927-8-9 Union Oil Building. 

References: Any bank. Formerly assistant 
United States Attorney for Arizona. Local 
counsel for Mexican Title-Mortgage Com- 
pany, S. A. of Mexico City. Counsel for 
Mortgage Loan and Investment Company. 
General practice in State and Federal courts. 
Mexican law and title work. Special atten- 
tion to corporation, trust and probate busi- 
ness. 


COLORADO. 


Denver. 
ROGERS, ELLIS & JOHNSON, 
Attorneys-at-Law. 
Address, Boston Building, Denver, Col. 


Members of the firm: Henry T, Rogers, 
Daniel B. Ellis, Lewis B. Johnson, Pierpont 
Fuller and George A. H. Fraser. References: 
H. B. Hollins & Company, The Central Trust 
Company, The Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
New York City; Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; The United States National Bank, 
Denver, Col. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 
TUCKER, KENYON & MACFARLAND, 
Attorneys-at-law. 
Suite 901 Evans Building, Washington, D. C. 


Members of firm: Charles Cowles Tucker, 
(official reporter Court of Appeals, D. C.) 
J. Miller Kenyon and Henry B. F. Macfar- 
land, late Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia. Attorneys for R. G. Dun and 
Company. Refer to American Security and 
Trust Company; Riggs National Bank or any 
local Trust Company or National Bank. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville. 
Puncan U. Fletcher. John W. Dodge. 
FLETCHER & DODGE, 
Bisbee Building, Rooms No. 401-403. 


Represent People’s Bank and Trust Co.; 
Florida Life Insurance Co. References, any 
bank. Practice in all courts. 


Tampa. 
HARRY N. SANDLER 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
Address, Tampa, Florida. 





UBLISHER’S NOTICE: This directory is published each month for the benefit of trust 
companies, banks, corporations, executors, administrators, transfer and register agents, 
who require legal representation in different cities or localities. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta. 


WATKINS & LATIMER, 
Attorneys-at-Law. 
1509-1515 Fourth National Bank Building. 


_References: Fourth National Bank, Geor- 
gia Savings. Bank & Trust Co., Travelers 
Bank & Trust Co., all of Atlanta, Ga., or any 
other Bank or Trust Company in Atlanta. 





INDIANA. 
Indianapolis. 
ERNEST R. KEITH, 
Counsellor-at-Law. 
Law Building, Indianapolis. 
TRUST BUSINESS AND LAW OF REAL 


PROPERTY GIVEN SPECIAL 
ATTENTION. 


Refer to: Union Trust Company, Indi- 
ana Wational Bank and Union National 
Bank, all of Indianapolis. 





LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans. 
FARRAR, JONAS, KRUTTSCHNITT & 
GOLDBERG. 
_ Address: Suite 114, Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. Cable address: “Criterion.” 


Counsel for The Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company of New Orleans. 





MARYLAND 


Baltimore. 


GANS & HAMAN, 
Counsellors-at-Law, 
1137-59 Calvert Building, 
Members of firm: Edgar H. Gans, B. How- 
ard Haman, Veron Cook, W. Calvin Ches- 
nut, Charles Markell; Associates, John P. 
Horsey, J. Morfit Mullen, Henry Parr Hyn- 
son, Jr., Enos S. Stockbridge. London office, 
1 Great Winchester Street, E. C. Cable ad- 


dress, “Namah.” Refer to The Baltimore 
Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 


MICHIGAN. 
Detroit 
BOWEN, DOUGLAS, EAMAN & BARBOUR, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
No. 1101-08 Ford Building, 


Members of firm: Herbert Bowen, Samuel 
T. Douglas, Frank D. Eaman, Herbert V. 
Barbour. References: Central Savings. Bank. 


Union Trust Company, Detroit Trust Com- 
pany. 
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NEW YORK 
New York City. 
COULTER, BOND & McKINNEY, 
Counsellors-at-Law, 
2. Rector Street, New York. 


Mr. McKinney is Legal Editor of Trust 
COMPANIES Magazine. pecial attention to 





the law of corporations, trusts, inheritance 
taxes and Surrogate practice. Collections. 
OREGON 
Portland. 


A. R, WOLLENBERG, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
508-9 Fenton Building. 
General practice, collections, depositions 
taken, corporation and trust business given 
special attention. Refer to Lumbermens Na- 


tional Bank, Ladd & Tilton Bank and R. G. 
Dun & Co. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 


BARRON, McKAY, FRIERSON & MOFFATT 
Attorneys-at-Law. 
1001-2-3-4-5-6-7 Union National Bank Bldg. 
Columbia, 8S. C. 

Members of firm: Chas. H. Barron, Doug- 
las McKay, J. Nelson Frierson, Thos. H,. 
Moffatt, M. G. McDonald. 

References: H. A. Kahler & Co., 49 Wall 
St., New York; The Pullman Company, Chi- 
cago; Equitable Mortgage and Trust Co., 
Baltimore; Southern Express Company, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Carolina Bond and Mortgage Co., 
Columbia, S. C.; Union National Bank, 
Columbia, S. C.; National Loan and Exchange 
Bank, Columbia S. C. 


CANADA. 
Toronto. 
BICKNELL, BAIN, MACDONELL & 
GORDON. 
Barristers, Solicitors, etc. 
Lumsden Building, Toronto. 
James Bicknell, K. C., Alfred Bicknell, 
James W. Bain, K. C., A. McLean Macdonell, 


K. C., M. L. Gordon, Henry C. Fowler. H. E. 
McKitrick, D. A. MacRae. 


General Solicitors for Imperial Bank of 
Canada. Counsel for Canadian Bankers’ As- 
sociation. Cable address, “Bicknell, To- 


ronto.” References: Imperial Bank of Can- 
ada, Toronto, Ontario; Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York; Commercial Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


BLAKE, LASH, ANGLIN & CASSELS, 
Barristers, Solicitors, etc. 


Canadian Bank of Commerce Bldg., Corner 
King and Jordan Streets, Toronto. 


Members of firm: S. H. Blake, K. C.; Z. A. 
Lash, K. C.; W. H. Blake, K. C.; A. W. Ang- 
lin, K. C.; T. D. Law, Walter Gow, Miller 
Lash, Glyn Osler, R. C. H. Cassels, George 
H. Cassels, J. F. Lash, Solicitors for: Na- 
tional Trust Company, Ltd., Canadian Bank 
< ee etc. Cable address, “Blakes,” 

oronto. 


MALONE, MALONE & LONG, 
Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries, Conveyancers. 
Toronto General Trust Bldgs., corner Yonge 
and Colbourne Sts., Torofito, Can. 

Members of firm: E. T. Malone, K, C.; A. 
L. Malone, E. G. Long. 
Solicitors for the Toronto General Trusts 








Corporation, The Central Canada Loan & 
Savin Company, The Imperial Life Insur- 
ance mpany Of Canada, The Provident In- 


vestment Company. 
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Montreal. 

McGIBBON, CASGRAIN, MITCHELL & 
CASGRAIN 

CASGRAIN, MITCHELL, McDOUGALL & 


CREELMAN, 
Commissioners for all the Provinces. 
Canada Life Blidg., Montreal, Can. 


Members of firm: Th. Chase-Casgrain, 
K. C., Victor E, Mitchell, K. C., A. Chase- 
Casgrain, Errol M. McDougall, J. J. Creel- 
man, Gilbert S. Stairs, Pierre F. Casgrain. 


Cable address, “Montgibb.” 


Solicitors for The Royal Trust Company, 
Pullman Company, American Locomotive 
Company, United Shoe Machinery Company, 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Company, 
Limited, Ames Holden McCready, Limited, 
Furness, Withy & Company, Limited, British 
Maritime Trust Limited. 





NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
Calgary. 


LOUGHEED, BENNETT, McLAWS & Cuvu., 
Barristers, Solicitors, Advocates, etc, 


Hon. J, A. Lougheed, K. C.; R. B. Bennett, 
K. C., M. P.; W. H. McLaws; J B. Roberts; 
J. R. Black; D. M. Stirton; C. H. Lougheed; 
A. Hanna; H. Lillie. Cable address: Lough- 
nett, Calgary. Solicitors for: Bank of Mont- 
real; Canadian Bank of Commerce; Mer- 
chants Bank of Canada; R. G. Dun & Com- 
pany; Royal Trust Company; Union Trust 
Company; Hudson’s Bay Company; Massey 
Harris Company; Canada Life Assurance 
Company; etc., etc. 





Ready Money Clubs 


The Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., has inaugurated 
so-called “Ready Money Clubs” which have 
become popular, and an incentive to thrift. 
Weekly deposits are required and depositors 
are divided into three classes. 

The latest statement of the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company shows total re- 
sources of $09,398,879, capital of $1,250,000, 
surplus and undivided profits of $454,116 
and deposits of $7,094,000. Col. F. H. Fries, 
former president of the Trust Company 
Section of the, American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, is president. 


Columbia-Knickerbocker Trust Co. 

The management of the Columbia-Knick- 
erbocker Trust Company of New York City 
have reason to feel gratified with the show- 
ing of progress made during the past year. 
The recent official statement showed aggre- 
gate assets of $64,166,902 with $5,733,918 
cash on hand, $6,473,413 cash in banks and 
exchange and $27,105,000 in loans. Capital 
stock is $2,000,000, surplus and undivided 
profits $7,153,742 and deposits $54,080,632. 
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SPECIAL DIRECTORY OF COLLECTION BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 


NOT ICE—The banks and trust companies in this list have exceptional facilities for collections 
in their respective cities. 
ALABAMA 


Birmingham.......... Birmingham Trust and Savings Co.—Capital $500,000. Surplus 
$500,000. Arthur W. Smith, President; Tom O. Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Wm. H. Manly, Cashier. The very best facilities for handling 
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collections. 
eirceanass sod anes City Bank and Trust Genpeny ne and Surplus $1,000,000 
Collections a Specialty. e give Reasons for non-payment. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville............ rao. Bank of Commerce of Louisville, Ky., with ample capital 


= and unparalleled advantages for collecting over the 
Ohio val tenders its services to the bankers of the country. Samuel 
Cassedy, resident. 


MARYLAND 


rer er First National Bank.—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and profits. 
$550,000. Deposits $6,500,000. H. B. Wilcox, President; Wm. 8, 
Hammond, Cashier. Send us your Maryland business if you want 
prompt and satisfactory service on reasonable terms. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Springfield........... The Third National Bank.—Capital and Surplus, $1,100,000. For quick 
service on collections in Western Massachusetts, send to us. Low 
rates and best service guaranteed. 


MICHIGAN 
WIS ok kosce tegen The People’s State Bank.—Capital and —s us, $3, eonenee. Geo. 
H. Russel, President; Austin E. Wing, ashier; H - P. Bergman, 

Cashier Savings Department. 

MISSOURI 
Kansas City.......... Commerce Trust Vo es cas $1,000,000. Surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $600,000.00 T. Kemper, President; J. Z. Miller, 


_ Vice-President; H. C. obrvitepebel Secre ; Richard C. Mene- 

Treasurer; Townley Culbertson and J. Rising, Assistant 
Secretaries. Collections promptly made and remitted for. Write 
us for terms. 


NEW YORK 


BGA. die scdedvests The People’s Bank.—Capital $600,000.00. Surplus and profits 
.00. Deposits $7, 400,000.00. A. D. Bissell, President; 
E. J. Newell, Cashier. Send us your Buffalo collections and you 

will receive prompt returns at low rates. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati............ The Union Savings Bank and Trust Company.—Capital $1,000,000. 
Surplus $2,000,000. J. G. Schmidlapp, Chairman of the Board, and 
C. . Wright, ’President. 


Hamilton............. The Second National Bank. gy —_, 000.00. Surplus $250,000. 
‘Charles E. Heiser, President; George P. Sohngen, Vice-President; 
John E. Heiser, Cashier. Collections a specialty. 

RE Pee arr ee The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Co. * ital $850,000. Surplus 


$425,000. Jas. J. Robison, President; . Cady, Cashier 





Philadelphia 


Seattle 


Toronto 


ONTARIO 


Toronto (12 offices) 
Allandale 
Barrie 
Berlin 
Bradford 
Brantford 
Brockville 
Burford 
Cardinal 
Cobalt 
Cobourg 
Colborne 
Coldwater 
Collingwood 
Copper Cliff 
Creemore 
Dorchester 
Elmvale 
Galt 
Gananoque 
Hastings 
Havelock 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Farmers & Mechanics National Bank.—Organized 1807. 


Capital 


$2,000,000. Surplus $1,300,000. Deposits $15,000,000. Active and 
reserve accounts of Trust Companies and Banks invited. Howard 


W. Lewis, President; H. B. Bartow, Cashier. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Atlantic National Bank.—Capital $225,000. Surplus $112,000. De- 


posits three million. 


Island. 


TEXAS 


Direct connections with all towns in Rhode 


Dallas Trust and Savings Bank.—Capital $300,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits $200,000; stockholders’ liability $300,000. 5S. J. 
Hay, President; E. R. Tennant, Acting Secretary. Special collection 


facilities. 


WASHINGTON 


Northwest Trust and Safe Deposit Co.—Capital $70,000. E. Shor- 
rock, President and Manager; Alexander Myers, Secretary and 


Treasurer. 


TORONTO 


Special facilities for collections. 


The Bank of Toronto.—Capital $5,000,000. 


Kerwood 
Keene 
Kingston 
London (4 offices) 
Lyndhurst 
Millbrook 
Milton 
Newmarket 
Norwood 
Oakville 

Oil Springs 
Omemee 
Ottawa 

Parry Sound 
Penetanguishene 
Peterboro 
Petrolia 
Porcupine 
Port Hope 
Preston 

St. Catherines 
Sarnia 


The collection of commercial bills receives prompt attention. 


Incorporated 


1855 
BRANCHES 
Shelburne 


Stayner 
Stratford 
Sudbury 
Thornbury 
Wallaceburg 
Waterloo 
Welland 
Wyoming 


ALBERTA 


Calgary _ 
Coronation 
Lethbridge 


Oyen 
Veteran 


Youngstown 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Assiniboia 
Bredenbur 


Churchbridge 


Colonsay 
Elstow 
Glenavon 
Gravelbourg 
Kennedy 
Kipling 
Lafleche 
Langenburg 
Lemberg 
Pelly 
Preeceville 
Montmartre 
Mortlach 
Stenen 
Vibank 
Wolseley 
Yorkton 


BRITISH 


COLUMBIA 


Vancouver (2 offices) 


Reserve $6,000,000. 


We have a complete list of correspondents throughout Canada. 





Victoria 
Merritt : 
New Westminster 


QUEBEC 


Montreal (5 offices) 
Maisonneuve 

Point St. Charles 
Gaspe 

St. Lambert 


MANITOBA 


Winnipeg 

Benito 
Cartwright 

Pilot Mound 
Portage la Prairie 
Rossburn 

Swan River 
Transcona 





CONDITION OF BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Profits 
$1,000,000 $2,717,000 


Deposits Par Bid 
$4,683,000 50 145 
927,000 25 28 


Capita! 
Baltimore Trust Co 


CE BINED, 0c dcacdis dock cc scocds 
Continental Trust Co.............. 


300,000 102,000 


100 180 


Equitable Mtge. & Trust Co 


Fidelity Trust Co 


Maryland Trust Co 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co 
Security Storage & Trust Co 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co 


Union Trust Co 
Munsey Trust Co 


1,350,000 

750,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 


1,071,000 
205,000 
1,131,000 
427,000 
3,292,000 


2,473,000 
98,000 
142,000 
159,060 
41,000 


Revised by Hambleton & Co., Bankers, Baltimore. 


5,554,000 
1,360,000 
7,713,000 
1,665,000 
8,510,000 
8,013,000 

323,000 

268,000 

724,000 
1,669,000 


100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 


115 
245 
112 
159 
610 
153 
160 

60 

97 








